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DISCLAIMER 


The designations employed and the presentation of material throughout this 
publication do not imply the expression of any opinion whatsoever on the 
part of UNESCO concerning the legal status of any country, territory, city or 
area or of its authorities, or the delimitation of its frontiers or boundaries. 



TRANSLATORS’ PREFACE 


In the preface to the novel Umrao Jan Ada, Mirza Muhammad Hadi Ruswa 
recounts how he came to write the story of the courtesan of Lucknow in the 
following words: 

About ten years ago a friend of mine, Munshi Ahmad Husain, who 
lived somewhere near Delhi paid a visit to Lucknow and rented an 
upper storey flat in the Chowk (the prostitutes’ quarter). Here a party 
of friends used to meet in the evenings and pass a few pleasant hours 
reciting and discussing poetry. 

The apartment next to Munshi Ahmad Husain’s was occupied by a 
courtesan whose ways were quite different from those of other women 
of her profession. She was never to be seen on her balcony nor was 
she known to receive any visitors. The windows of her apartment 
were draped with heavy curtains and the door opening on the main 
street was always bolted — her servants used the back entrance. There 
was a window connecting this apartment to Munshi Ahmad Husain’s 
but this was also kept shut and secured by an iron bar twisted in the 
shape of a hoop. Sometimes at night we could hear the voice of a 
woman singing; that was the only indication that someone lived in the 
apartment. 

One evening, we were as usual reciting ghazals. I recited a couplet 
and a soft voice in the neighbouring apartment exclaimed ‘Wah, 

Wahl’ This made us very curious. Munshi Sahib called out loudly: ‘It 



is no good applauding a poet in this manner; if you are fond of poetry 
why do you not honour us with your presence ?’ There was no 
answer, so we resumed our recitation. 

Shortly afterwards, a maidservant came in and asked, ‘Which of you 
gentlemen is Mirza Ruswa?’ My friends pointed to me. ‘Will you 
please oblige my mistress by having a word with her?’ she asked. 

‘May I know who is your mistress?’ 

‘Pardon me, sir, but I am not allowed to divulge her identity.’ 

My friends started teasing me: ‘You must have known her quite well 
at some time or the other, otherwise why should she invite you in this 
manner?’ I was still scratching my head trying to place this lady when 
the maidservant said, ‘My mistress knows you quite well, sir. That is 
why she desires you to visit her.’ 

I had no choice and accompanied the maid to the next apartment. 

The lady turned out to be Umrao Jan whom Ruswa had known well many 
years before. After the inevitable polite preliminaries, he persuaded her to 
join a sitting on the terrace of Munshi Ahmad Husain’s apartment. This is 
described by Ruswa in the following words: 

It was a moonlit night in summer. Munshi Sahib had had the terrace 
sprinkled with water to make it cool. Carpets had been spread on the 
floor and covered with white sheets. Surahis fresh from the potters’, 
fragrant with a smell of earth and fresh water, were lined up on the 
parapet. The pan had been delicately scented. The stems of hookahs 
had garlands of flowers twined round them and their smoke pervaded 
the atmosphere like heady incense. The only light besides that of the 
moon was a candle flickering in a glass shade, the shama which was 
placed in front of the poet whose turn it was to recite. 

At this session Umrao Jan recited a verse whose last lines were: 

Who will listen to the tale of my woeful heart? 

Far and wide have I wandered on the face of this earth 
And I have much to impart. 



The lines incited Mirza Ruswa to ask Umrao Jan to tell him her life story. 
Umrao Jan narrated it in a series of sittings which were subsequently 
committed to writing by the author and shown to Umrao Jan before being 
published. 


The name Umrao Jan as well as that of Sultan Sahib appear in an earlier but 
incomplete novel Afshai Raz. Ruswa salvaged these two names from his 
abandoned work and in the new novel proceeded to change their characters. 
The Umrao Jan of Afshai Raz was dark, tall, pockmarked and something of a 
flirt; she was also said to have been a tolerable dancer but a bad singer. 
Umrao Jan ‘Ada’ of this novel, although only passably attractive, is a woman 
of culture, with great charm of manner and with a reputation as a singer. It is 
quite obvious that Ruswa was enamoured of her personality and voice. In a 
quotation printed on the title page of the book his heroine demands a true and 
faithful reproduction of her character: 

‘She who hath robbed my reason now smiles and says: “Let 
my portrait be as good as my face. ” ’ 

Mirza Ruswa did not believe in creating characters that did not exist. In 
the introduction to Afshai Raz he wrote: 

The most paying and interesting subject of study in this world is what 
happens to human beings; not only their external behaviour but also 
their inner feelings and thoughts. These can be depicted through a 
novel, provided an effort is made to present the picture truthfully... 

We should not give ourselves unnecessary trouble by trying to base 
our novels upon the lives of persons about whom we cannot know 
anything in detail. In our own circle of friends and relatives there are 
bound to be many whose experiences are truly strange and 
fascinating. The trouble is that we do not pay heed to them because 
we cannot spare time from poring over the tomes of the histories of 
Alexander the Great, Mahmud of Ghazni, Henry VIII, Queen Anne, 



Napoleon Bonaparte etc. 


The Courtesan of Lucknow was no figment of Ruswa’s imagination. She 
practised her profession in Lucknow and Ruswa had much to do with her life 
and loves. 

Khushwant Singh 
M.A. Husaini 



LIFE OF MIRZA MUHAMMAD HADI RUSWA 


Accurate details of the life of Mirza Muhammad Hadi Ruswa are not 
available and there are material contradictions between the accounts given by 
his contemporaries. Ruswa himself mentions that his ancestors came from 
Persia and that his great-grandfather became an adjutant in the army of the 
Nawab of Oudh. The street in which the family home was situated is to this 
day known as Ajitun Ki Gali (Adjutant’s Lane). He has not much to say of his 
grandfather and father except that they were keenly interested in arithmetic 
and astronomy. 

Ruswa was born in 1857 (the year of the Mutiny-) in the city of Lucknow 
where he also received his early education. His parents died when he was 
sixteen and he became a ward of his maternal uncle, who relieved him of 
much of his inheritance. A man who befriended Ruswa was one Haider 
Bakhsh, a famous calligraphist of his day. He not only taught Ruswa the art 
of penmanship but also gave him money when he was in need. Haider 
Bakhsh made a considerable fortune by counterfeiting revenue stamps. He 
was arrested and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. Amongst many 
people who helped Ruswa in his writing career was the famous Urdu poet 
‘Dabeer’. 

Ruswa studied at home and passed his matriculation and Munshi Fazil 
examinations. Thereafter he took an Overseers diploma from Thomson 
Engineering School, Roorkee. For some time he was employed in the 
Railways in laying tracks in Baluchistan. All through these years, he 
continued to write and study; his passions were chemistry, alchemy and 


astronomy. After a short term in Government service he resigned and 
returned to Lucknow, to teach and to write. He got a job as a teacher in the 
Local Mission School and then as a lecturer at the Christian College where he 
taught mathematics, science, philosophy and Persian. He left Lucknow for 
Hyderabad and worked in the Bureau of Translation of the Osmania 
University for a year. He returned to Osmania again in his seventies and died 
of typhoid fever on 21 October 1931. 

Ruswa’s first work was published in 1887 when he was thirty years old. 
This was a long poem recounting the romantic tale of Leila and Majnun. It 
was not well received. His versification was amateurish, his wit unwitty, his 
satire stale and flat. Portions of the work were condemned by critics as 
commonplace and vulgar. The criticism did not dampen Ruswa’s ardour to 
write poetry: he continued to compose mediocre verse to the end of his days. 

The first part of Afshai Raz was published when Ruswa was forty-five. 
No sequel is traceable. Three years later came Umrao Jan Ada. It was an 
immediate and thunderous success. Critics acclaimed it at once as the best 
narrative of the life and culture of Lucknow and praised Ruswa’s mastery of 
Urdu prose. Several editions of the novel were sold out. The theme no doubt 
contributed to its large sale, but it was its language that made it a steady seller 
for all time. Two other novels Zat-i-Shareef and Shareef Zada, did not do as 
well, but Akhtari Begum was again applauded by the Urdu-speaking 
intelligentsia. It is still considered by some to be the better than Umrao Jan 
Ada. 

Ruswa wrote a large number of tracts on religion and philosophical 
subjects. He had a deep and abiding interest in religion and Greek 
metaphysics. He was head of the Literary Department of the All India Shia 
Conference and wrote twenty volumes on the Shia religion. 

Despite the name that Ruswa made for himself in literary circles, these 
novels and works of philosophy and religion did not bring him much money. 
His sustenance came from the worst kind of penny dreadfuls which had titles 
like The Loves of Satan, The Bleeding Lover, The Murderous Dame, etc. 
Ruswa was an excellent example of a dual literary personality — an earnest- 
minded Dr Jekyll burning the midnight oil writing sublime prose, working 
out a system of Urdu shorthand or studying the movements of the stars — 
and the vulgarian Mr Hyde, doing the rounds of the city’s brothels and 
churning out cheap trash to bring in much needed filthy lucre. 



Ruswa’s eccentricities made him a legend in his lifetime. He could be so 
single-minded in his devotion to work as to forget the world about him. 
(There is a story of his having refused to go to the funeral of his own child 
because he was busy with some experiment.) When something fascinated 
him, he could go on working twenty hours at a stretch for weeks on end — 
bathing in ice-cold water at midnight to keep himself awake. He was vain and 
convinced of his genius. The ability for sustained work combined with a 
prodigious memory helped him to learn, besides his mother tongue Urdu, 
Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, English, Latin and Greek in a short time. 

Amongst his other interests were astronomy, higher mathematics, 
hydraulics, metallurgy and chemistry. He considered nothing beyond his ken. 
When the bicycle first appeared in Lucknow, he was sure that since it took 
other people some hours to learn to control the machine, it should not take 
him more than a few seconds. He rode without any assistance, had a nasty 
fall and fractured his collarbone. Undaunted, he walked home, set the bone 
himself and proceeded with his work. 

Ruswa was a man of amorous temperament. The only affair which 
seemed to have moved him and became the subject of a mathnawi — a 
mathnawi of very indifferent quality — was with a young lady of Anglo- 
Lrench parentage of the name of Mile Sophia Augustine. Mile Augustine, 
like Ruswa, was born in Lucknow and like him lost her parents when she was 
sixteen. If Ruswa’s own version of the affair is to be believed. Mile 
Augustine insisted that Ruswa should become the manager of her estate. The 
impecunious Ruswa turned this business into good account and soon became 
her lover. He accompanied her on a trip to Bombay where they stayed in the 
same hotel. She disappeared from her room one morning leaving a note 
saying that she was going to Trance to claim her inheritance and would return 
as soon as the business was settled. She never came back and the disconsolate 
Ruswa found comfort in successive marriages and the company of 
courtesans. Many of his descendants are living in obscurity in Lucknow and 
in Pakistan. 

Ruswa’s dress was as eccentric as his way of living. When he had the 
money, he stepped out like a Lucknow dilettante wearing a thin muslin shirt, 
finely creased pyjamas, an embroidered cap on his head and velvet slippers 
on his feet. But most of the time he spent in his undershirt and lungi. In these 
sparse garments he did all his writing or dictating — sitting cross-legged on a 



mat with his books littered about him on the floor. 

We have a picture of Ruswa in his middle age by one of his 
contemporaries. He was a tall and powerfully built man of light- brown 
complexion with a bushy moustache and a neatly trimmed beard. He had a 
broad forehead but narrow eyes. He had a high- pitched, wheezy voice but 
enjoyed excellent health all his life. 


We have already said that Ruswa was one of the best Urdu prose writers of 
all time. It is not surprising that the locale of his stories is Lucknow, because 
it was the people of Lucknow who spoke the most elegant Urdu and gave that 
language the eminence it enjoys to this day amongst the hundreds of others 
spoken in the sub-continent of India and Pakistan. The refined repartee of the 
people of Lucknow made other people’s speech sound rustic; their polished 
manners made those of others appear oafish. It was the same with their way 
of living — their food, drink and smoke. The delicacies of Lucknow made 
the mouths of the people of the rest of India water. Only the ‘Lucknawi’ 
knew how to roll the pan leaf properly and the gestures with which it was 
accepted from a lady, how it was to be chewed and how spat out in the silver 
spittoons. All these excellent virtues were seen at their best in the 
establishments of courtesans where young aristocrats were sent to learn how 
to deport themselves — and incidentally also learn the facts of life. 

The culture of Lucknow centred round poetry and music: other arts were 
largely neglected. Everyone who aspired to being called cultured took on a 
teacher and learnt how to compose poetry. (If the muse did not favour him, 
he plagiarized rather than admit inability to rhyme.) The most important 
cultural event was the Mushaira or poetic symposium where famous bards 
recited their compositions to vast audiences amid thunderous cries of ‘Wah 
Wah,! Mokurrer Irshad!’ and so on. Whenever a few friends gathered 
together, their parties tended to turn into small mushairas. 

The courtesan’s repertoire included both poetry and music. She composed 
her own verse (as did Umrao Jan under the pseudonym ‘Ada’) or set the 
compositions of others to music. It was the courtesans who preserved 
classical Indian music from corruption for centuries. In the novel Umrao Jan 



Ada we get a flavour of all that was Lucknow — its language, its poetry and 
music and the way of life of its citizens. 

In the sequence of Umrao Jan’s lovers we have all the different 
‘Lucknawi’ types. To start with, there is Lucknow’s beau ideal, Nawab 
Sultan Sahib — rich, handsome, well- mannered and cultured. He makes an 
excellent contrast with the harlot’s son, Gauhar Mirza who remains her pimp 
and life- long lover. Then there is the vulgar nouveau riche — a rustic 
outsider called Rashid Ali alias Rakkhan Mian who is fooled into paying for 
initiating Umrao Jan into the courtesan’s profession — not knowing that 
Gauhar Mirza has already stolen the honours from him. There is Faiz Ali, the 
generous- hearted highway robber and the sanctimonious attorney, Akbar Ali 
Khan, who spends his day coaching false witnesses and the evenings in 
prayer. The most touching is the henpecked seventy-year-old Nawab who 
engages Umrao Jan just to have a courtesan as a mistress as it was the thing 
to do, the noblesse oblige of the Lucknow aristocrat. 

A large number of characters are introduced into the novel and the author 
does not abandon a single one. At some late stage these characters obligingly 
turn up again to let the author tie up his loose ends or put across a moral. 
Dilawar Khan who abducts Umrao Jan in the first pages of the story, appears 
in the last pages digging up a treasure and gets the punishment he deserves by 
being sent to the gallows. Little Ram Dei who was kidnapped at the same 
time as Umrao, ends up as a wealthy Begum — that of Nawab Sultan who in 
his younger days was one of Umrao Jan’s patrons — and so on. Ruswa’s 
manner of storytelling required the use of the flashback technique, a great 
favourite of his. Within the novel, which itself is one long looking back, there 
is a series of mirrors to which the characters turn for backward glances. 

Ruswa was an excellent storyteller but an indifferent poet. Unfortunately, 
he was never able to see this himself and continued to interlace his beautiful 
prose with verse which had all the laboured conceits and verbal jugglery 
which marked the decadent Urdu poetry of his time. Many examples of this 
kind of poetry interrupt the narrative of Umrao Jan Ada. 

Ruswa never bothered to revise any of his writings; it was beneath his 
dignity to do so. Most of his fiction was written when creditors made a 
nuisance of themselves by refusing to leave his doorstep. His publishers 
promised to advance him money towards a novel or a translation and always 
sent their own scribe with instructions to hand over the money after the novel 



had been dictated. This Ruswa frequently did, dictating non-stop over the 
weekend. 


There are many editions of Umrao Jan Ada available in the market. Not all 
are exactly the same. We have compared four versions and taken the liberty 
of selecting from one or the other as we thought best. Since the author had 
never bothered to revise his work, we came across contradictions, repetitions 
and wrong sequences of events. We have also had to take the liberty of 
deleting some passages, inserting new lines to link the sentences and 
correcting a few minor details. 

Finally, we wish to acknowledge our gratitude to Mr Guy Wint of St 
Antony’s College, Oxford and Mrs Jane Croom- Johnson of the British 
Council who read the translation and gave us invaluable advice and 
assistance. 


The Translators 


1 The Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 was the first major revolt against British rule and its impact was felt in 
every sphere — social, political, economic, administrative — over most of India. 



NOTE FOR READERS 


This novel describes the social milieu of the Muslim society in northern India 
in the nineteenth century. The mode of address prevalent then was formal and 
respectful. It varied according to the social status and strata of the person 
being addressed. 

According to the norm of that era, the author of this novel would have 
been introduced as Mirza Muhammad Hadi Sahib Ruswa. Mirza denoted the 
race, Muhammad Hadi his given name and Sahib was added as a term of 
respect, literally meaning master. Ruswa like all pseudonyms would come at 
the end. It was customary to add the term Sahib for a gentleman or Sahiba in 
case of a lady after a person’s name to maintain formality. 

For a married woman the name would have been announced as Begum 
Mirza Hadi Sahiba. Begum indicated that she was a married woman. Sahiba 
literally means mistress. Courtesans were never addressed as Begum. The 
word ‘Jan’ was added to their name but only after they had been deflowered. 
Umrao Begum would be a respectable woman — Umrao Jan, a courtesan. 


The translators have preferred to make literal translations of Hindustani 
idioms at many places. To assist readers understand these colloquialisms, the 
approximate meanings have been given as footnotes. 



Mirza Ruswa, 
why do you provoke me 
and try to wheedle out of 
me the facts of my life? 
What interest can you 
possibly have in the 
life-story of a woman 
like me? 


# I fc 


What story will more absorbing be, 

How fared the world in which I lived 
Or what fate hath held in store for me? 

tv t irza Ruswa, why do you provoke me and try to wheedle out of me the 
-*-*-*- facts of my life? What interest can you possibly have in the life-story of 
a woman like me? An unhappy wretch who has drifted through life without 
any mooring; a homeless vagrant who has brought shame upon her family; a 
woman whose name will be as disgraced in the world to come as it is in the 
world today. However, if you insist, I will tell you. 

What would I gain by boasting of my ancestry? The truth is that I do not 
even remember the names of my parents or grandparents. All I can recollect 
is that my home was in a locality somewhere on the outskirts of the city of 
Faizabad. It was a brick house surrounded by the thatched roof mud-huts of 
our neighbours who were common folk: water-carriers, barbers, washermen 
and other menials. Apart from our home, the only other double-storied house 
in the vicinity was that of a man called Dilawar Khan. 

My father was employed at the mausoleum of the Bahu Begum, wife of 
Nawab Shuja-ud-dowla of Oudh. I do not remember what he did or what he 
was paid; but I do remember that people used to address him as Jemadar. 

I used to play with my little brother the whole day long. He was so 
attached to me that he would not leave my side for a moment. I cannot tell 
you how happy we used to be in the evenings when my father returned from 



work. I would fling my arms round his waist. My brother would run up 
shouting ‘Abbu, Abbu ’ and cling to the lapel of his coat. Father’s face would 
light up with a broad smile. He would caress me and pat me on the back. He 
would take my brother in his arms and kiss him. He never came home empty 
handed. Sometimes he brought sticks of sugarcane; sometimes revari or other 
sweets in a cup of leaves. We would get down to dividing them. And how we 
used to quarrel! My younger brother would grab the sugarcane; I would go 
for the leaf-cup full of sweets. Mother would be watching it all the while she 
cooked the evening meal. It used to be such fun. And my poor father would 
hardly have time to sit down before I would start nagging him: ‘Abbu, why 
haven’t you brought me a doll? See how my slippers have worn away! You 
don’t even care. The goldsmith hasn’t made my necklace yet and my baby 
cousin’s weaning ceremony is to take place soon; what will I wear for the 
occasion? And I don’t care what happens, I must have a new dress for Eid. I 
simply must.’ 

When mother had finished cooking she would call out to me. I would 
fetch the basket of bread and the haandi of curry. A white sheet would be 
spread on the carpet. Mama would serve the food and we would fall on it 
together. After we had finished, we would give our thanks to God. Father 
would say the prayers for the night and we would go to bed. He would rise 
early to say his morning prayers. I would jump out of bed and start asking for 
things all over again. ‘Abbu, don’t forget to bring me a doll today. And Abbu, 
get a lot of guavas and tangerines...’ 

After the morning prayer, father would tell his beads. Then he would go 
up on the roof, unlatch the pigeon-loft and would feed the birds. He would 
make them fly and wheel round in the sky a couple of times. Meanwhile 
mother would finish the sweeping and cleaning and get the food ready, as 
father had to leave quite early to get to his job. Then mother would sit down 
with her sewing and mending. I would take my little brother and go out in the 
lanes or leave him under the tamarind tree which stood in front of the house, 
and play with boys and girls. What wonderful days those were! I did not have 
a care in the world. I ate the best of food and wore the best of clothes. I was 
better off than any of the boys and girls I played with. I asked for no more as 
I did not know that there was anything better to be had. In the neighbourhood 
where we lived there was no house higher than ours. It had wide verandahs 
on either side and lots of rooms. All my playmates lived in little hovels. We 



had carpets and white sheets to spread over the carpets. We had more 
cooking utensils and crockery than we needed. Our neighbours used to come 
to us to borrow these things. We had a water-carrier to bring water to the 
house; other women had to fetch it themselves from the well. When my 
father stepped out of the house in his uniform, people bowed low to greet 
him. When my mother went calling, she rode in a palanquin; women of the 
neighbourhood had to trudge the streets on foot. 

I was also better looking than my companions. Although I was never a 
beauty, I was not as plain as I am now. My complexion was a shade fairer 
than that of the yellow champak flower. I had a high forehead and large eyes. 
My cheeks were full and round as children’s cheeks are and my nose, though 
not exactly aquiline, was neither flat nor snub. My figure was fairly good for 
my age and I never was, nor indeed am now, either delicate or fragile. With 
that figure I wore tightfitting red silk pyjamas with a waistband of twill. My 
blouse was made of nainsook and my dupatta of fine muslin. I wore three 
silver bangles on each arm, a gold necklace round my neck and a gold ring in 
the nose. Other girls wore silver nose-rings. My ears had just been pierced 
and had blue thread strung through the lobes. An order for gold earrings had 
been placed with the goldsmith. 

I was only nine when I was engaged to my father’s sister’s son: his 
parents were better off than us and owned a lot of land in Nawabganj. Before 
my engagement I had visited them several times with my mother. Their style 
of living was altogether different from ours. Although their house was not 
made of brick or stone, it was an enormous affair with thatched roofs and 
large gates. Their cattle sheds were full of cows, bullocks and buffaloes and 
there was milk and butter in plenty. They had huge mounds of grain in their 
godowns and during the maize season, corn cobs were brought in basket¬ 
loads. In the winter months sugarcane was stacked in large heaps. 

My fiance’s parents were eager to fix a date for the wedding. I had seen 
my husband to be. As a matter of fact we had played together. 

My father had bought everything for my dowry. He only needed a little 
more money for the wedding which had been fixed for Rajab, the seventh 
month of the year. 

At night when my parents discussed the wedding arrangements, I used to 
eavesdrop and feel pleased with what I overheard. I was proud of my fiance. 
He was more handsome than the fiance of my friend Kareeman, the carder’s 



daughter. Kareeman’s fiance was dark; mine was fair. Kareeman’s fiance’s 
face was covered with a thick bushy beard; mine had barely grown a 
moustache. Hers went about in a dirty dhoti and a green vest; mine was 
always well dressed. I remember how smart he looked when he came to visit 
us on Eid. He wore silk pyjamas and velvet slippers on his feet. He wore a 
cap with lace- work on his head and had a cloak of green calico about his 
shoulders. Kareeman’s fiance had a piece of cloth wrapped untidily about his 
head and went about barefoot. 

I was happy. I could not believe anyone was luckier than I was. It seemed 
that all my dreams would soon be fulfilled. 

As long as I lived with my parents, I do not remember having known any 
sorrow. Only once while playing blind man’s-buff I lost a ring. It was only a 
silver one — not worth more than an anna at the most. But I was too young 
to realise that and cried so much that my eyes got red and swollen. I did not 
tell my mother about it. When she noticed my bare finger, she questioned me 
and I had to tell her. She gave me a hard slap on my face. I began to shriek 
and howl and went on sobbing for a long time. Then my father came home. 
He scolded my mother and made a fuss of me. Thus was I consoled. 

Father was always fonder of me than my mother was. He never punished 
me; Mama chastised me at the slightest pretext. Her favourite was my little 
brother. I was often beaten because of him, yet I loved him dearly. At times I 
refused to look after him just to spite my mother. But as soon as her back was 
turned I would pick him up, kiss him and clasp him to me. If I saw Mama 
coming, I would put him down quickly and he would begin to yell. Mama 
would believe that I had made him cry and would scold me again. Inspite of 
all this she would be beside herself if even my little finger was scratched. She 
would forget to eat or drink. She would not sleep at night. She would run 
about asking people for medicines or charms to make me well again. 

To make my dowry, my mother had her bracelets and necklaces melted 
and refashioned with a little more silver added to them. She had some of her 
other jewellery polished for the same purpose. She kept only a few of the 
cooking utensils for her household and had the others freshly tinned to be 
given to me. When my father asked her to keep a few things for her own use, 
she replied: ‘Never mind about me. Your sister who is the wife of a big 
landowner ought not to feel that you didn’t give your daughter anything 
worthwhile. She may be your sister, but she will also be our daughter’s 



mother-in-law and you know how critical in-laws are! If our daughter goes to 
her new home empty handed, they will taunt us! 



An artist’s impression of the areas referred to in the book. 



Map not to scale. It does not represent political and national boundaries. 
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I know why I took the vagrant path, 

Why like one possessed my days spent 
Wandering in the wilderness, 

But can I explain to my philosopher friend? 

t have often heard people say that girls who are born in the homes of 
prostitutes have little chance of improving their lot and one should only 
expect the worst from them. They are brought up amongst people who talk of 
nothing except sex and fornication. And whosoever they turn to, be it their 
mothers or sisters, they only have examples of degradation. That is not the 
case with girls who are born of respectable parents. If they run away from 
their homes and take to the path of evil, they have no excuse whatsoever and 
deserve to be slaughtered like sheep — but without even drops of water to 
slake their thirst before their throats are cut. 

If I did not explain the circumstances, which made me take up the 
profession of the courtesan, people would believe that, as in the case of other 
girls with my background, it could only be the physical compulsions of 
inherent wantonness. They would think that the delay in fixing the date of my 
wedding had made me impatient: that I cast my eye on some other man and 
ran away with him and when that someone dropped me, I must have picked 
up with another and, when even that affair did not turn out well, with yet 
another man and so gradually slipped into the profession. I would not blame 
them for coming to that conclusion because this is exactly how it often 



happens. In my lifetime I have seen and heard of many a respectable wife or 
daughter going astray and I know the various circumstances which lead to 
their downfall. First is the parents’ inability to marry off their daughters in 
good time after they have attained puberty. Second is marrying off girls to 
someone without their consent; parents do not give thought to matters like the 
disparity of age, looks or temperament and throw their daughters into the 
arms of any man they can find. As soon as the girl finds that she cannot get 
on with her husband, she leaves him. Yet other instances are of girls who 
have the misfortune to be widowed in their youth and who find a widow’s lot 
unbearable. If they are lucky they take on another husband; if they are not 
and get into bad company, they take to the streets. But none of these things 
happened to me. I was just born unlucky. The buffetings of fate and chance 
left me stranded in a wilderness. There was no way out except the path of 
evil. 

Dilawar Khan whose house was a short distance from ours was in league 
with dacoits. He had spent many years in jail in Lucknow. At the time I am 
speaking of, he had just secured his release by getting someone to intercede 
on his behalf. 

Dilawar Khan had a strong grouse against my father. When he was 
arrested in Faizabad, people of our locality were summoned to testify to his 
character. My father was amongst them. He was a simple and honest person. 
The Queen’s magistrate had placed the Holy Koran in his hand and asked: 
‘Well, Jemadar, tell me the absolute truth; what sort of a man is Dilawar 
Khan?’ My father stated truthfully all he knew about him. It was on his 
testimony that Dilawar Khan was sent to prison. He nursed this grievance in 
his heart and when he came out of jail, he decided to take revenge. To spite 
my father, he bought a flock of pigeons and got his flock to capture one of 
my father’s birds. My father offered four annas for it; he demanded eight. 

One evening before my father had returned from his work, I happened to 
go out of the house and saw Dilawar Khan standing under the tamarind tree. 
‘Come, child! Your father has settled the matter of money with me,’ he said 
to me. ‘You can take back your pigeon.’ I walked into the trap. I went with 
him to his house. As soon as I entered, he bolted the door from the inside. I 
wanted to scream but he gagged my mouth by thrusting an old rag in it. He 
tied my hands with a scarf and threw me on the floor. He opened the back 
door and called for one Peer Bakhsh. The two men picked me up, put me in a 



bullock-cart and drove off. The bullocks flew apace. 

I was a helpless victim in the clutches of the devil. Dilawar Khan had me 
pinned under his knees and I could hardly breathe. He had a knife in his hand 
and there was murder in his bloodshot eyes. I was petrified. 

The twilight sank into night and it became dark all around. A strong bleak 
wind began to blow. I was chilled to the marrow and began to shiver with 
cold. Images of my home came crowding before my eyes. Tears welled up 
and ran down my cheeks, hot and unceasing. I thought of my father back 
from work looking for me everywhere; of my mother beating her breast in 
distraction and my little brother playing, oblivious of the awful plight of his 
sister. Mother, father, brother, the house with its verandah, courtyard and 
kitchen all flashed before my eyes. And there was Dilawar Khan threatening 
me with his knife every few minutes. I was terrified that any moment he 
would plunge it in my bosom. Although my mouth was no longer gagged I 
could not utter a sound. While I was in this plight, Dilawar Khan and Peer 
Bakhsh talked and laughed all the time and were obviously pleased with 
themselves. They cursed me and my parents in foul language. 

Tt is said that a brave man’s son will avenge a wrong even after twelve 
years,’ said Dilawar Khan. ‘You see, brother Peer Bakhsh, I have now proven 
the truth of that saying. How that son of a **** must suffer now!’ 

‘Indeed you have proven the proverb,’ replied Peer Bakhsh. Tt would be 
just about twelve years since you were sentenced, isn’t it?’ 

‘Exactly twelve. Brother, what hardships I had to go through in the jail in 
Lucknow! However, now it is that ****’s turn to suffer. He will rue it for 
many a day. And this is only my first move. I mean to murder him.’ 

‘You don’t say so!’ 

‘What do you take me for? If I do not kill him I am a bastard and not the 
true son of a Pathan.’ 

‘I know you are true to your word.’ 

‘Just wait and see.’ 

‘What do you propose doing with this girl?’ asked Peer Bakhsh. 

‘Kill her and dump her in a gutter. And get back home before the night is 
over.’ 

When I heard these words I had no doubt that my end was near. The tears 
dried up in my eyes, my heart felt a sudden jolt, my limbs became lifeless and 
my neck fell back as it does at the time of death. But there wasn’t the 



slightest trace of pity on the face of the monster. On the contrary he gave me 
a hard blow on my chest. I doubled up with pain and nearly fell off the cart. 

‘If you kill the girl/ asked Peer Bakhsh, ‘how will you pay me?’ 

‘I will pay you to the last penny.’ 

‘Where will you get the money? I thought you meant to do something 
else.’ 

‘If I can’t raise it in any other way. I’ll sell the pigeons and pay you.’ 

‘You are stupid. Why should you sell the pigeons? Shah I tell you of 
another way?’ 

‘Speak.’ 

‘Old chap, let us take the girl to Lucknow and sell her.’ 

The fear of death had affected my sense of hearing and the voices of these 
villains were like a hubbub in a nightmare. But I caught Peer Bakhsh’s words 
and blessed him in my heart. But what would the other cutthroat want to do? 

‘All right, we will see when the time comes. Let’s get a move on.’ 

‘Let’s stop here awhile. There is a fire under that tree ahead of us. I will 
get some charcoal for our hookah.’ When Peer Bakhsh went away to get the 
charcoal, I began to wonder whether Dilawar would put an end to my life 
before he returned: I became hysterical and shrieked at the top of my voice. 
Dilawar Khan turned on me with savage fury and hit me hard in the face. 
‘Shut up, you little bastard,’ he yelled, ‘or I’ll stick this knife in you.’ Then 
followed a string of filthy abuse. 

Peer Bakhsh had not gone very far. He shouted to Dilawar Khan to hold 
his hand. ‘Don’t do that, brother.’ 

‘All right, all right,’ assured Dilawar Khan. ‘Go and get the charcoal.’ 

A little later Peer Bakhsh returned with a few pieces of live charcoal, 
prepared the hookah and handed it to his companion. Dilawar Khan took a 
pull at the hookah and asked: ‘How much do you think she will fetch? Who 
will arrange the sale? I hope we don’t get into trouble.’ 

‘What are you scared of, old man? No one will catch us. In Lucknow 
such deals are made ah the time. You leave it to me; I will manage the 
transaction. Do you know my wife’s brother?’ 

‘Karim?’ 

‘The same. It is his means of livelihood. He has abducted scores of boys 
and girls and made money on them.’ 

‘Where is he these days?’ 



‘Where could he be except in Lucknow! His father-in- law’s house is 
across the river Gomti. He is bound to be there.’ 

‘How much is a boy or a girl worth?’ asked Dilawar Khan after some 
time. 

‘Depends on their looks.’ 

‘How much do you think this one will fetch?’ 

‘A hundred, or, with luck, a hundred and fifty.’ 

‘You’ve got a hope, brother. She has no looks to speak of. A hundred 
would be too much for her.’ 

‘There is no harm in trying. What would you get if you killed her?’ 

We travelled all through the night. It is said that sleep can come to a 
condemned man even as he awaits death at the stake. So it was with me. 
Although death hovered in front of my eyes, after a short while they closed in 
slumber. Peer Bakhsh took pity on me and covered me with the blanket 
meant for his bullocks. I woke up several times, but I lay still without uttering 
a sound. Then I moved the blanket off my face. I was alone in the cart. I 
raised the flap on the side and saw a row of huts and a grocer’s shop. Dilawar 
Khan and Peer Bakhsh were buying something. The bullocks had been 
unyoked and were munching fodder under a banyan tree. Some villagers 
were sitting round a fire warming their hands and smoking a chillum. Peer 
Bakhsh came back and gave me some roasted gram; I had eaten nothing all 
night and was famished. I devoured it greedily. Then he brought me a jug of 
water. I drank a little and lay down quietly. 

After a long rest Peer Bakhsh got up and yoked the bullocks. Dilawar 
Khan filled his hookah and came and sat beside me. And we were on the 
move again. That day he was not so hard on me. He did not brandish his 
knife or shout at me or smack me. They stopped at several places to refill 
their hookah and chatted and sang all the way. Their talk often turned into 
abuse. They would roll up their sleeves, tighten their waistbands and leap off 
the cart. Then something would make them cool off and the quarrel would be 
over. There would be a reconciliation. They would start talking in such a 
friendly manner that it was hard to believe that there had ever been any 
misunderstanding between them. ‘How can there be any question of our 
falling out?’ one would ask. 

‘None whatsoever,’ would come the reply. 

‘All right, let bygones be bygones.’ 



‘Let bygones be bygones.’ 



3 fa 


Said the bird to the fowler: 

‘It is my first night in the cage. 

Let me beat my wings against the bars. ’ 

T7 ou have already heard of the first night in captivity. I still wonder how I 
ever lived through it. I will not forget the utter helplessness to my dying 
day. It must have been hard for my soul not to have given up. 

As for Dilawar Khan, he got the punishment he deserved. But it did not 
quench the fires of hate in my heart. I would not have had any compunction 
in seeing him cut up into small pieces and his flesh fed to the crows and kites. 
I am certain that even in hell he is flogged with burning faggots night and day 
and if God is just, a worse fate awaits him on the Day of Judgment. 

It would have been better if Dilawar Khan had killed me. A handful of 
dust would have covered my virtue and my evil deeds would not have 
tarnished the fair name of my parents. I would also have been spared the 
blackening of my face in front of man and God. 

I met my mother once again. But that was a long time ago. God alone 
knows whether she is still alive. I have heard that my younger brother has a 
son who, by the grace of Allah, is now fourteen or fifteen years old. He also 
has two daughters. I have a strong desire to see them all. They live in 
Faizabad which is not very far. One wretched rupee could get me there. But 
my hands are tied. 

Those days there were no railway trains and it used to take four days to 



travel from Faizabad to Lucknow. But Dilawar Khan, fearing lest my father 
pursue him, took a roundabout route through the wilderness and it took us 
eight days to reach Lucknow. How would a useless creature like me know 
where Lucknow was? I gathered from the conversation between Dilawar 
Khan and Peer Baksh that it was there that they were taking me. I had heard 
people at home speak of Lucknow because my mother’s father worked there 
as a gatekeeper in some Nawab’s mansion. Once he came to visit us at 
Faizabad and brought lots of sweets and toys for me. I never forgot him. 

Dilawar Khan and Peer Bakhsh took me across the Gomti to the home of 
Karim’s father-in-law which was a dingy mud hovel. Karim’s mother-in-law 
was an old hag who looked like a bather of corpses-. She took me inside and 
locked me up in a cell and kept me locked up all morning and afternoon. 
Then a youngish woman (who I later learnt was Karim’s wife) came in and 
brought me three chapattis, a spoonful of lentil soup in a cup of clay and 
some water in an earthen jug. Even this simple fare was like a feast for me, 
because for one whole week fate had deprived me of home-cooked food. On 
the journey I was given nothing but roasted gram or powdered corn. I ate all I 
was given and drank up half a jug of water. I stretched myself on the floor 
and fell fast asleep. Heaven alone knows how long I slept because in the cell 
one could not tell night from day. I woke up several times in the complete 
dark and since there was no one around, I covered my face with my dupatta 
and went back to sleep. Then the old hag, Karim’s mother-in-law, came in 
muttering and jabbering. 

‘Her ladyship does like to sleep, doesn’t she? Shout yourself hoarse and 
she will not turn a hair; shake her for all you are worth and she will slumber 
on. I think a snake must have sniffed at her-. Ah, her ladyship is awake at 
last.’ 

I kept quiet and she went on jabbering till she had exhausted herself. 
‘Where is the cup?’ she demanded. I gave it to her and she went out. The 
door was locked again. A little later Karim’s woman came in. She unlatched 
a window and took me out through it to a tumbledown courtyard. It did my 
heart good to see the open sky even though it was for a short time. I was 
taken back and locked up in the same dark dungeon and given lentil soup and 
a bowl of maize porridge to eat. 

So passed another two days. On the third, a girl, perhaps a year or two 


older than me, was brought and locked up in the same cell. God alone knows 
from where Karim had enticed her! The poor thing was crying her heart out. 
Her arrival was a blessing for me. When she stopped crying, we started 
talking to each other in whispers. 

She told me that her name was Ram Dei, the daughter of a Hindu trader 
of a village near Sitapur. I could not see her face in the dark, but the next day 
when the window was opened, we had a good look at each other. She was fair 
and petite and her features were lovely. 

Ram Dei was taken away on the fourth day and I had to spend another 
two days in that dark hole in utter loneliness. Then Dilawar Khan and Peer 
Bakhsh came and took me out with them. It was a moonlit night. We went 
across some open ground and then through a street till we came to a bridge. 
The river was in spate and a sharp breeze was blowing. I began to shiver with 
cold. A little later we found ourselves in another street and then we went 
through a very long and narrow lane. I had to walk its entire length and my 
feet ached. We came to another bazaar which was so crowded that we found 
it difficult to get through. At long last we came to the entrance of a house. 

Mirza Ruswa, can you guess what this place was? It was here that I was 
to trade my honour for money, for this was the Chowk, the prostitutes’ 
quarter. And I was at the house where I was to get whatever was due to me 
from the world — honour and disgrace, fame and notoriety, failure and 
success. It was the establishment of Madame Khanum Jan and its doors were 
open. We went in and up a staircase, through the courtyard to a verandah 
where she was sitting. Khanum was nearly fifty, but what a grand old lady 
she was! I have never seen another woman with a more dignified bearing nor 
one as well dressed as she was. The hair about her temples had gone snow- 
white and neatly framed her dark face. She wore a pair of loose pyjamas 
made of gold thread and had a dupatta of finely crinkled white muslin over 
her head. She had big bracelets of solid gold on her arms; her plain earrings 
became her beautiful face. Her daughter Bismillah Jan had exactly the same 
complexion and features but lacked that something, je ne sais quoi-, which 
made the mother so much more fascinating. I have never forgotten the 
impression she created on me that day. She was sitting on a low settee 
covered with a carpet. The room was lit by a lamp with a glass globe shaped 
like a lotus flower. A large and richly engraved pan casket lay open in front 


of her. She was smoking a hookah through a long winding stem. Her 
daughter, the dusky Bismillah Jan was dancing. As soon as we entered, the 
dancing stopped and those present left the room. The deal had apparently 
been settled earlier. Madame Khanum looked up and asked: ‘Is this the girl?’ 

‘Yes, madam,’ replied Dilawar Khan. 

She beckoned me to her side, put her arm round my shoulder and made 
me sit down beside her. She tilted up my face and looked closely. ‘Very 
well,’ she said at last, ‘I stand by my offer for this one. What about the other 
girl?’ 

‘She has already been disposed of,’ answered Peer Bakhsh. 

‘How much did you get for her?’ 

‘Two hundred rupees.’ 

‘Well, then, that’s settled,’ she commented and then asked: ‘Who did you 
sell her to?’ 

‘A Begum bought her for her son.’ 

‘She wasn’t too bad to look at; I would have paid as much. You were 
hasty. ’ 

‘What was I to do? I did my best but my wife’s brother would not listen 
to me.’ 

‘This girl also has a nice face,’ interrupted Dilawar Khan, ‘you are the 
best judge.’ 

‘She will do,’ conceded Khanum, ‘at least she is human.’ 

‘Well, she is yours for the taking,’ replied Dilawar Khan. 

‘You are a stubborn lot,’ said Khanum. She called for one Husaini. A 
dark, buxom woman of middle age came in. ‘Bring the cash box,’ ordered 
Khanum. Husaini went and fetched the cash box. Khanum opened it and put a 
lot of money in front of Dilawar Khan. 

I came to know later that she paid a hundred and twenty- five rupees for 
me. Of these. Peer Bakhsh counted out some and tied them up in his kerchief. 
(I was told he got fifty). The accursed Dilawar Khan put the rest in his pouch. 
Both of them salaamed and took their leave. I was left with Khanum and the 
maidservant Husaini. Khanum spoke to her maidservant: ‘Husaini, this girl 
does not seem too dear for the price we have paid.’ 

‘Dear? I would say you got her very cheap.’ 

‘Oh no, not so very cheap either,’ exclaimed Khanum. ‘However, she has 
an innocent face. I wonder whose child she is. And what a state her parents 



must be in! Don’t these rascals have any fear of God when they abduct these 
girls, Husaini? Don’t you agree we are absolutely blameless? It is they who 
will have to answer before God for deeds such as this. If I had not bought her, 
she would have been sold to someone else.’ 

‘She will be much better off here,’ Husaini assured her. ‘Hasn’t madam 
heard how these slave girls are treated by mistresses of respectable homes?’ 

‘Of course I have heard! Only the other day, I was told that Sultan Jahan 
Begum chanced upon her slave girl talking to her husband and had the girl 
branded with a red hot iron till she died.’ 

‘These women get away with murder here,’ sighed Husaini, ‘but on the 
Day of Judgment, those who treat their servants cruelly will have their faces 
blackened.’ 

‘Only have their faces blackened!’ exclaimed Khanum warming up. 
‘They will be thrashed by hell’s burning faggots.’ 

‘It will serve them right,’ agreed the maidservant. ‘That is what they 
really deserve.’ After a while Husaini requested Khanum: ‘Mistress, give this 
child to me; I will bring her up for you. She is your property, but let me look 
after her.’ 

‘All right, you take her,’ replied Khanum waving to me. 

Husaini, who had remained standing all this while, sat down beside me. 
‘Where do you come from, child?’ she asked me. 

‘From Bangla,’ I replied sobbing. 

‘Where’s Bangla?’ Husaini asked Khanum. 

‘How dense you are! Bangla is another name for Faizabad.’ 

‘What is your father’s name?’ Husaini asked me. 

‘Jemadar.’ 

‘You are the limit,’ interrupted Khanum. ‘How can she know her father’s 
name? She is only a child.’ 

‘What is your name?’ asked Husaini, proceeding with her questions. 

‘Ameeran.’ 

‘I don’t like the name,’ interrupted Khanum again. ‘We will call you 
Umrao.’ 

‘Do you hear, child?’ said Husaini. ‘Henceforth you answer to the name 
of “Umrao.” When the mistress calls “Umrao,” you reply “Yes, madam.” ’ 

From that day my name became Umrao. When I grew up and took my 
place amongst the courtesans of Lucknow, people began to call me Umrao 



Jan. And when I began to write poetry I added the pseudonym ‘Ada’ and 
came to be known as Umrao Jan Ada. Khanum always called me Umrao; 
Husaini addressed me as Umrao Sahiba. 

Husaini took me to her room and gave me nice things to eat. She helped 
me to wash and change and put me in her own bed. 

That night I dreamt of my home in Faizabad. I saw my little brother at 
play and my father came back with a leaf-cup full of sweets. He gave my 
brother some and asked where I was. As soon as I heard his voice I ran up to 
him and flung my arms about his legs and sobbed out my story to him. I cried 
so much in my sleep that I began to hiccup. Husaini woke me up. The home 
with its wide verandahs, my father, mother and brother had all vanished. 
Only I was sobbing in Husaini’s lap and she was wiping away my tears. In 
the dim light of the oil lamp I saw that Husaini’s eyes were also wet. 

Husaini or auntie Husaini as I began to call her was indeed a noble- 
hearted woman. She gave me so much affection that within a few days I 
forgot my home and my parents. That was perhaps inevitable as I had no 
choice in the matter. This was an utterly different way of life. I got food the 
like of which I had never tasted before. And I wore clothes the like of which I 
had never even dreamed of. There were also three girls to play with: 
Bismillah Jan, Khurshid Jan and Ameer Jan. The days and nights were filled 
with dancing and singing, shows and concerts, fairs and picnics in pleasure 
gardens. No form of luxury was denied to us. 

Mirza Ruswa! You will probably think that I was a callous child to have 
forgotten my parents so soon and taken to games and frolics. Although I was 
of a very tender age, as soon as I entered Khanum’s house, I knew that I 
would have to spend the rest of my years there. I was like a bride who, when 
she goes to her husband’s home, knows that her sojourn is not for a day or 
two but she has to live there for better or worse till the end of her time, till the 
day of reckoning. Also I had suffered so much at the hands of those dacoits 
that Khanum’s house seemed like paradise to me. I had realised the utter 
improbability of seeing my parents again and one ceases to long for 
something which one knows is out of reach. Although Faizabad was only 
forty kos from Lucknow, those days it seemed a long, long distance away. 


1 This refers to the practice among the Muslims (and the Hindus) of bathing and dressing the dead 



body to prepare it for the funeral. In the nineteenth century there used to be a distinct class of people 
who would do so but were looked down upon by people who were of a higher caste/ class. 

2 This is an approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — saanp soongh gaya — a person is 
immobilised. Hindustani is the spoken language of Northern India, which combines words taken from 
Hindi, Urdu and Punjabi. 

3 je ne sais quoi: A French expression — I don’t know what. 


# 4 # 


iVof zn the same state of mind can a man pass all his days 
‘Tis best if his outlook changes, when he has to change his 
ways. ’ 

t r hanum had a huge establishment with different apartments for each of the 
^ girls. Her daughter, Bismillah Jan and another girl, Khurshid Jan, who 
were the same age as me, were under instruction. There were a dozen or so 
full-fledged courtesans who had separate apartments with musicians and 
servants of their own. They were very pretty girls and were always richly 
attired and heavily adorned with jewellery. Each one had her own little court 
of admirers. Khanum’s house was like a fairyland ringing with sounds of 
mirth and laughter, song and music twenty-four hours a day. Although young 
in years, I was a woman with a woman’s intuition and knew what was best 
for me. When I saw Bismillah and Khurshid dancing and singing, I had a 
strong desire to learn these arts. I used to hum to myself and try out some 
steps on my own. Then my training began in earnest. I had a natural aptitude 
for music; my voice was melodious and suitable for classical singing. After I 
had mastered the scales, the teacher started me on compositions. He was very 
methodical in his system of training. He made me memorise the distinctive 
features of all the different ragas and made me sing them exactly as 
prescribed in the texts. I dared not confuse a sharp note with a soft one, no 
matter how minute the difference. I was also in the habit of badgering him 
with questions. At first he (may he not blush in his grave) tried to evade 



them. Then Khanum took him to task. 

One day I was practising raga Ramkali in the presence of Khanum. I sang 
the sixth note in the scale sharp instead of soft but my teacher did not check 
me. Khanum asked me to repeat the lines. I sang them the same way and the 
teacher again failed to check me. Khanum scowled at me; I turned to the 
teacher; he hung his head in shame. Then Khanum went for him. ‘What is 
going on here?’ she demanded. The dominant note in Ramkali is the sixth 
and that very note is false. Tell me, is the sixth meant to be sharp or soft? 

‘Soft,’ replied the teacher meekly. 

‘How did you render it, girl?’ 

‘Sharp,’ answered I. 

‘Why didn’t you check her?’ demanded Khanum, turning to the teacher. 

‘It escaped my notice.’ 

‘Escaped your notice?’ asked Khanum angrily. ‘I made her repeat the 
lines and even the second time you kept your mouth shut as if it was full of 
roasted gram-. Is this the way you teach the girls? If she had sung the note 
like this before a connoisseur, he would have spat at my ancestors.’ 

The teacher felt very small. At the time he kept quiet, but he never 
forgave Khanum. He considered himself in the top class of musicians — as 
indeed he was. Naturally he was very upset at being pulled up. 

The same thing happened again. One day I was practising raga Sooha and 
Khanum again happened to be present. I asked the teacher whether the third 
note was to be sung soft or extra-soft. 

‘Extra-soft.’ 

‘Allah be praised,’ exploded Khanum. ‘You have the audacity to say this 
to my face?’ 

‘Why? What’s wrong?’ asked the teacher. 

‘Why ask me?’ snapped Khanum. ‘If the third note is extra-soft in Sooha, 
let me hear you sing it.’ 

The teacher hummed the Sooha and sang the third note soft. ‘That should 
convince you,’ interrupted Khanum. ‘You used the soft note yourself. Are 
you trying to mislead the poor girl or do you want to test my knowledge? I 
kiss the dust and say with all humility that although I cannot sing, there is 
little that my ears cannot discern. I am not a novice nor did I pick up my 
knowledge from a nondescript family of musicians but from that of the 


famous Mian Ghulam Rasul whose name should be familiar to you. 
However, all this is beside the point. If you really mean to teach, you should 
put your heart in it. If not, I can make other arrangements. I do not want my 
girls to be ruined. 

‘As you wish,’ answered the teacher and walked out. 

He did not come back for many days and Khanum started giving us 
lessons herself. The tabalchi mediated between the two and after many 
protestations of friendship from each side, there was a reconciliation. From 
that day the teacher was more careful. But despite the declarations of 
goodwill this teacher, like other great teachers of music, was most reluctant to 
part with his secret knowledge. However, I had become so keen that when I 
was in doubt or suspected that the teacher was putting me off, I would go to 
Khanum and ask her. She was very pleased with my eagerness to learn and 
started taking a lot of interest in me. She was disappointed with her 
daughter’s progress who, despite the pains taken over her, would not learn 
anything beyond popular songs and even while singing these, she often 
slipped upon the beat. Khurshid looked like a fairy but had a voice like a split 
bamboo^. She was quite a good dancer and her performances consisted 
mainly of dancing; she sang a simple song or two to give herself the title of a 
singing girl. Much the best singer amongst us was Bega Jan. But the poor girl 
was so ugly that if anyone had met her at night, he would have got a fright. 
She was as black as the bottom of a frying pan and badly pockmarked. Her 
eyes were always bloodshot and her flat nose was squashed in the middle. 
She had thick Negroid lips with large teeth sticking out. She was squat of 
frame and bulging with fat all round; people called her the baby elephant. 
However, her voice was like the heavenly choir and her knowledge of music 
profound. She was the only one who could render all the finest variations 
between two notes. Whenever I went to her room, I used to pester her with 
requests, ‘Please, sister, sing the scales for me,’ I would implore. 

She would sing the scales. I would pretend that I had not followed the 
notes distinctly and ask her to go over them again. ‘You are a nuisance, girl!’ 
she would explode. ‘Why don’t you ask your teacher?’ I would persist: 
‘Please sister, you sing them better.’ Sometimes I would get the tanpura and 
make her sing a whole song. I picked up many things from her. 

Khanum’s girls were not only trained in dancing and singing, there was 


also a school to teach reading and writing, to which I had to go. The school 
was under the supervision of a Maulvi Sahib. I can still vividly recollect his 
bright face framed by a neatly trimmed white beard; his simple but spotless 
robe; the rings on his fingers with cornelian and turquoise stones; his rosary 
with beads made of the holy soil of Mecca and a tablet, to rest his forehead 
on during prayer, strung in between; his sword-stick with a silver ring at its 
base; his short-stemmed hookah; his opium box and cup. The Maulvi Sahib 
was a man of refined tastes and undoubtedly steadfast in his affections. A 
long, long time ago, a chance meeting with auntie Husaini had led to an 
attachment. He had remained faithful to the association ever since. Auntie 
Husaini looked on him as her real husband. The way the old pair flirted with 
each other could have taught young couples a thing or two. 

The Maulvi Sahib was from Zaidpur where, by the grace of God, he had 
land, tenements and houses. He also had a wife, grown-up sons and 
daughters. He came to Lucknow in pursuit of knowledge and decided to stay 
there. He couldn’t have gone back more than four or five times at the most. 
Whenever his relatives wanted to see him, they had to come to Lucknow. 
Sometimes they sent him a little money or something else and Khanum gave 
him ten rupees every month, all of which he immediately passed on to auntie 
Husaini who was his treasurer. Auntie Husaini provided him with food, 
drink, opium and tobacco. She had his clothes made for him. Khanum also 
held him in great esteem and was specially considerate to auntie Husaini 
because of him. 

Since auntie Husaini had taken me over, Maulvi Sahib paid special 
attention to my studies. It would perhaps be immodest of me to claim that he 
looked upon me as his daughter, but there is no doubt that he taught me with 
more love and care than he did the other girls. From the shapeless log of 
wood that I was, he chiselled out a civilised being. I sat at his feet and learnt, 
despite my humble status, to command the respect and attention of wealthy 
aristocrats. He gave me the confidence to speak in the cultured company of 
people like you. To him I owe the honour of being admitted to the King’s 
court and being invited to the salons of ladies of nobility. 

After teaching me the alphabet, Maulvi Sahib started me on books of 
elementary Persian like Kareema, Mamakeema and the Mahmud-nama. After 
going through them quickly he made me memorise the grammatical tables of 
the Amad-nama. After that we took up Saadi’s Gulistan. He taught me only 



two lines at a time. I had to learn the lessons by heart, specially the verses. 
Very soon I was able to rattle off the meanings of all the words and analyse 
the construction of each line without any difficulty. He also took a lot of 
trouble over my spelling and letter-writing. After Gulistan, other works of 
Persian became so easy to follow that I felt as if I was revising something I 
already knew. I also learnt Arabic grammar and was made to read a couple of 
tracts on logic. The Maulvi Sahib taught me for nearly eight years. I need 
hardly add that he fostered my interest in poetry till it developed into a 
passion. 


1 Approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — moonh mein chaney bharey thhey — meaning 
the inability to articulate. 

2 Approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — awaaz fatey baans ki tarah — an unpleasant, 
grating voice. 
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I am not one who will learn to talk like a parrot; 

In the school of love and fidelity one is taught by precept as 
well as by practice. 

rn here were four of us in the school: three girls and a boy named Gauhar 
Mirza, who was extremely wicked and naughty. He was always teasing us 
girls by making faces at us or pinching us or boxing our ears. He pulled our 
hair; he tied our pigtails; he broke the points of the reed-pens and upturned 
inkpots on books. We were fed up with his pranks and often gave him a 
sound thrashing. But none of this made the slightest impression on him. I 
suffered more at his hands than the others because I was new, somewhat shy, 
always obeyed the teacher and often complained to him about Gauhar Mirza. 
The Maulvi Sahib would beat him so mercilessly that I would feel sorry for 
him. Even this made no difference to Gauhar Mirza. It was I who got tired of 
backbiting and gave it up. 

Gauhar Mirza was the son of Nawab Sultan Ali Khan, a wealthy 
nobleman and a singing girl called Banno, with whom the Nawab had a 
liaison. Although the affair had long been over, the Nawab gave ten rupees 
every month for the upkeep of the boy and occasionally sent for him without 
letting his Begum know of it. Banno lived in Qazi Ka Bagh, next door to 
auntie Husaini’s brother. Their homes had a common wall with a connecting 
door. The whole neighbourhood was fed up with Gauhar Mirza, who was 
always thinking out new ways of pestering people. He would throw stones 



into their houses. Once he opened the door of a cage full of munias and let 
out all the birds. His mother gave up and handed him over to a teacher who 
ran a school in a nearby mosque. Here he began to try out his practical jokes 
on his classmates. He slipped a frog into the tunic of one, tore up the cap of 
another and threw a girl’s slippers into the well. One day when the teacher 
was saying his prayers, young Master Mirza picked up his new pair of very 
fancy shoes and sent them floating in the tank as if they were boats. The 
teacher gave Gauhar Mirza a terrible hiding and slapped him so hard that the 
boy’s face turned red. He took the boy by the ear and returned him to his 
mother. Gauhar Mirza came into the house crying and looking the picture of 
misery. Auntie Husaini happened to be visiting Banno at the time. When she 
saw the state the boy was in, she felt very sorry for him. She knew nothing of 
the boy’s ways and began to curse the teacher. ‘Is this fellow a teacher or a 
butcher?’ she exclaimed angrily. ‘Look how hard he has hit the boy! His face 
is swollen and his ears are bruised. God forbid that anyone should have such 
a person as a tutor. We also have a Maulvi Sahib but he teaches with 
affection and persuasion. ’ 

Banno cashed in on it at once: ‘Husaini, for God’s sake take him to your 
Maulvi Sahib. I will send him with your brother in the mornings and have 
someone bring him back in the evenings.’ 

The next day Husaini’s brother arrived carrying the customary tray of 
sweets on his head and leading Gauhar Mirza by the hand. Auntie Husaini 
was very pleased. She distributed the sweets to the girls and handed over the 
boy to the Maulvi Sahib. 

Thereafter the days were filled with the cries of girls shrieking for help. I 
had more than my share of horseplay. The Maulvi Sahib thrashed him 
regularly but he did not give up tormenting me. Many years went by in this 
manner and we came to a sort of understanding or perhaps I got used to being 
treated that way by him. 

Gauhar Mirza and I were about the same age; may be he was a year or 
two older. When I was about thirteen and he fourteen or fifteen, I began to 
get a strange pleasure out of his rough ways. Besides, he had a very good 
voice — not altogether surprising since he was the son of a singing girl — 
and could interpret songs with the most appropriate miming. Every note 
made his limbs quiver like the strings of a lute touched by a musician. The 
boy had music in his soul. We had this passion in common and whenever the 



Maulvi Sahib was away we used to have lots of fun. Sometimes I would sing 
and he would interpret my song with gestures; at other times he would sing 
whilst I beat time with my hands. All the courtesans loved Gauhar Mirza’s 
voice and invited him to their rooms. I always went with him because without 
my accompaniment his performances were somewhat flat. The one who was 
completely sold on Gauhar Mirza’s singing was a girl called Ameer Jan, who 
was in the employ of Nawab Muftakharuddowlah. By Allah, in the upsurge 
of her youth, how her beauty had blossomed forth! She was slim and petite 
with dainty hands and feet: 

She was fairer than the champak flower 
Sweet innocence there was in every line 
Her winsome ways did reason o’er power 
Her sidelong glances charged with wrath divine. 

‘Mirza Ruswa, do you remember this Ameer Jan?’ 

‘When I saw her last she was so ugly that I couldn’t bear the sight of her. 
She was only fit to be hung on a clothes line.’ 

Those days, this same Ameer Jan was the cynosure of all eyes. She was 
so haughty that she rarely condescended to receive men — and even then 
only those of the highest social standing. She lived in great style. When she 
went out, she took four maidservants with her. One carried her hookah, 
another her fan, the third her jug of water and the fourth her pan casket. 
Liveried attendants ran alongside her palanquin. 

‘As I have already said. Ameer Jan was enamoured of Gauhar Mirza’s 
voice. Although she could not sing a note herself, she was very fond of 
listening to good singing. 

‘From his infancy, Gauhar Mirza had been the pet boy of the prostitutes. 
They all doted on him. Although he was somewhat dark, his features were 
perfectly chiselled. He had charm and dressed very smartly. In addition he 
was saucy; his eyes were always sparkling with mischief. In fact he had 
everything that...’ 

‘That is not surprising, knowing the mother who bore him,’ interrupted 
Mirza Ruswa. 

‘Aha! so you know Banno?’ 



‘You may assume that I knew her.’ 

‘How well you veil your admissions.’ 

‘Now the veil has been rent.’ 

‘Touche! Let’s talk of something amusing and let my life-story go hang 
for a while.’ 

‘Please proceed with your narrative; we have the whole night to amuse 
ourselves.’ 

‘Touche; you’ve scored a second time. Anyway, I will proceed with my 
story. ’ 

‘From early morning up to ten or eleven no one dared to leave Maulvi 
Sahib’s class for a moment. When he went out for his lunch we got some 
time to ourselves. Then we would do the rounds of the courtesans’ rooms. 
One day we would be at Ameer Jan’s; the next at Jaffri’s and the day after 
that at Babban’s. Wherever we went we were welcomed and offered dry fruit, 
sweets, hookah and pan.’ 

‘Did you take up smoking in your childhood?’ 

‘I picked it up from Gauhar Mirza. At first I only smoked as a lark; now 
it’s become a wretched habit.’ 

‘Gauhar Mirza used also to smoke chandu. I wouldn’t be surprised if you 
picked up this habit from him as well.’ 

‘Allah has preserved me from chandu. I cannot say the same of opium. 
When I returned from the pilgrimage of Holy Karbala I began to catch cold 
every other day and suffered horribly from catarrh. The doctor prescribed 
opium. ’ 

‘What about the other remedy for cold?’ 

‘Let’s not talk about it now; I forswore it a long time ago.’ 

‘It is an awful habit. As for me, my state is best described thus: 

Wine I forswore, but I cannot forswear the wish 
That someone make me break my oath ere I perish. ’ 

‘Divinely said, Mirza Ruswa! I am willing to make you forswear if that 
will persuade you to take a drink.’ 

‘Will you keep me company?’ ‘God forbid.’ 

‘Why deny yourself when there is: 



A clouded sky, a bleak wind blowing. 

And the blessed vision of rich wine flowing. ’ 


‘Keep a hold on yourself, Mirza Ruswa! You are making me thirst for the 
nectar. For God’s sake let’s change the subject: 

What if wine comes to my mind again 
No more the cup my lips will stain. ’ 

‘An admirable couplet, Umrao Jan.’ 

‘Thank you: 


She sees the field where her lovers bled 
It reminds her of gardens and roses red. ’ 

‘Allah be praised! You are in great form. It comes from the intoxicating 
memory of the days of your youth.’ 

‘No, sir, it is not the memory of my younger days but that of wine which 
inspires me: 


Preacher, today you have good reason to complain 
Tis wine you abhor, ’tis to wine I turn again.’ 

‘Well worded and well rhymed. Now let me match it: 

I went on pilgrimage to Kaaba but it was in vain 
My sinful feet found the path of human love again. ’ 

‘How well said, Mirza Ruswa! Why not make them rhyme like this: 

I turned my back on Kaaba and with much disdain 
Gave up my faith and took the path of human love again. ’ 


‘Fair enough.’ 



‘And here is another couplet: 


Well I recall how crazed with love the town I fled 
To fowl and beast, to woodlands wild I sped. ’ 

‘Not too bad for an opening verse.’ 

‘Listen to this one: 

This hold I against the fair daughter of wine 
Only her memory cometh, when it’s for her I pine. ’ 

‘You are in brilliant form, Umrao. Listen to one more couplet and then 
resume your narrative! 

A clouded sky, a gentle breeze, a garden and some wine, 

Give me these, but also let youth once more be mine. ’ 

‘Oh, Mirza Ruswa, you have dampened all my enthusiasm by reminding 
me of the lost days of youth. Now let’s get back to our story.’ 


Thus passed many years of my life in Khanum’s house. Nothing of any 
significance happened which I need mention now. Oh yes, I remember one 
event; the deflowering of Bismillah Jan. It was celebrated in great style. Since 
the days of monarchy no initiation ceremony had been performed on quite the 
same scale. Dilaram’s Baradari was taken over for the purpose. It was 
beautifully done up and profusely illuminated. Besides prostitutes, singers, 
musicians and Kashmiri mimics from Lucknow, there were parties of famous 
courtesans and singers from cities as far away as Delhi. The festival of song 
and dance went on for seven days and nights. The large-hearted way in which 
Khanum distributed sweets to all and sundry is still the talk of the town. 
Bismillah Jan was her only child and she felt she could not do enough for her. 

The man chosen for Bismillah Jan was the young Nawab Chabban. He 



had recently come into a large inheritance from his grandmother. I do not 
know how Khanum drew her net about one so young and so rich but the 
youth was well and properly trapped. He had to disgorge between twenty-five 
to thirty thousand rupees for the occasion. After this Bismillah Jan became 
his mistress and he loved her with every breath of his life. 


‘I find it very hard to talk about the subject you have in mind. Women of my 
calling are usually immodest, but that is only during the time they are 
engaged in the profession. Besides flesh has its own compulsions and there is 
some excuse for wantonness in the first flush of youth; with the years one 
learns to curb these instincts to keep a proper sense of proportion. All said 
and done, prostitutes are women and have the same feelings and emotions as 
other women. What will you gain by prodding me on this one subject, Mirza 
Ruswa?’ 

‘If you were not a woman of culture, these excuses would be acceptable 
and I would not be so insistent. Educated people should not be unnecessarily 
prudish.’ 

‘You mean to suggest that education destroys one’s sense of modesty? 
That sounds quite fatuous.’ 

‘Let’s not waste time in quibbling and get on with the story.’ 

‘I hope you won’t have it published in the papers.’ 

‘And why not?’ 

‘How scandalous! You will make my name as notorious as your own.’ 

‘It won’t be so terrible if you are in my company: 

Rue the day you professed love for Ruswa- of evil fame 
He will not let you go, till you get as bad a name. ’ 

‘Mirza Ruswa, anyone who falls in love with you will rue the day: 


Whether on matters of doctrine we discourse 
Or with counsellors matters of state argue 
Nothing whatever maketh sense to me 
Unless your name be mentioned and we talk of you.’ 

‘Whose lines are these?’ 

‘Why do you always ask me this question?’ 

‘I understand. Then you must know the whole poem.’ ‘I will recite 
another two lines: 

My life I pawn, with love I go to trade 

Nor turn I back, till the deal with beauty’s made.’ 

‘Can you recall other lines without straining your memory too much?’ 

‘She heeds no promises, she breaks her solemn vows 
Unless I beg and beseech, no favour she bestows. ’ 

‘Do you remember any more?’ ‘I can recall another verse: 

In her gossip she always brings up my name 
Though in so doing herself she well may defame. 

And listen to these: 

My rivals invite her to torment me, they are to blame 
In trying to spite me, they spite love’s fair name.’ 

‘I had a poem in the same rhyme and metre. God knows where it is gone. 
I only remember the last lines: 


Rue the day you professed love for Ruswa of evil fame 
He will not let you go, till you get as bad a name. ’ 



‘Really well put. It is your pseudonym which gives it a special flavour.’ 

‘Don’t talk about my pseudonym. There are quite a few “Ruswas” in the 
city now. Many people have given up their own pseudonyms and taken up 
mine. I am glad they do not know my real name otherwise they might adopt 
that as well. According to the English custom, sons take on the same surname 
as their fathers. It gives me a vicarious pleasure to have all these fellows as 
my spiritual progeny. The more their race multiplies, the more will my name 
be glorified. But don’t keep sidetracking me; you must tell me about the thing 
I have asked.’ 

‘What a shocking man you are!’ 

‘It won’t be any more shocking than the bawdy songs you girls sing at 
marriage parties.’ 

‘Not in our city of Lucknow, we don’t. Only the lowest type of tarts do so 
and that also in parties exclusively meant for women. I believe in villages it is 
still customary to get girls to sing obscene songs. This is most unwholesome.’ 

‘With my own eyes I have seen men from respectable families gate-crash 
into women’s parties to hear their own womenfolk abused. I have seen them 
grin from ear to ear with pleasure and heard them thank God for the privilege. 
I wish to God days like these had never dawned. Then there are the vulgar 
pranks performed on wedding nights even by the most virtuous of women; I 
cannot bring myself even to talk about them. However, we are no reformers 
to get worked up by these customs. Proceed with your story.’ 

‘If you must.’ 

After the deflowering of Bismillah, I witnessed similar ceremonies for 
Khurshid and Ameer. I had a strange curiosity and impatience to know what 
it meant. All I knew was that after their deflowering, Bismillah became 
Bismillah Jan and Khurshid, Khurshid Jan. Thereafter these girls began to 
adopt a superior attitude and stopped mixing with me. It seemed as if they 
had been given a licence to live and act as they pleased. They were given 
furnished rooms of their own with white sheets to spread on the floor and 
beds strung with tape to sleep on. They were given beauty-cases full of 
cosmetics; enamelled caskets to keep pan-leaves, lime-paste and betel-nuts 
and they had spittoons in the corners. The walls of their rooms were 
decorated with Syrian mirrors and beautiful paintings. Awnings were spread 
across the ceilings with small chandeliers in the centre and globes on the 
sides. Each of the girls had a couple of maids and a couple of male servants 



constantly waiting on them. They began to receive men and have fun and 
laughter with them. They were like queens holding court, with young 
handsome noblemen about them as courtiers to keep them amused. They 
reclined on their couches and held the silver pipes of their hookahs to their 
mouths. Pan cases lay open in front of them. They rolled the leaves and 
handed them to their admirers with a lot of banter. 

When they rose from their couches, people praised Allah for their beauty; 
when they walked, people spread a carpet of admiring glances= at their feet. 
But these courtesans went about with their heads in the clouds and treated 
their admirers like slaves at their beck and call. Heavens could fall but their 
word could not be trifled with. They did not have to ask for anything because 
men gave them everything without asking and were willing to lay down their 
lives for them. These courtesans were like goddesses at whose altar 
worshippers brought themselves as offerings for sacrifice. And like 
goddesses they treated everything with haughty disdain. Human lives were of 
no consequence to them. Why, they were so proud that if they were offered 
an empire of seven continents they would spurn it. They indulged in the most 
impossible whims and fancies; nevertheless there were always some men 
trying to gratify them. Their coquetry was killing but there were many men 
willing to die. They would make a fellow wail on one side and another laugh 
on the other. They would tweak the heart of one and trample on that of 
another. They would get cross on the slightest pretext and sulk. Their 
admirers would try to appease them: some supplicating with folded hands, 
some with passionate speeches. They would agree to make up and then go 
back on their word. They would swear solemn oaths to bestow some favour 
and then forget all about it. Everyone’s eyes would be on them and they 
would not even deign to cast a glance at anyone. All eyes turned in the 
direction they looked. If their eyes rested on someone, a thousand eyes 
glowered at him. Men were consumed with jealousy and these girls 
deliberately played one against the other. And the irony of it all was that their 
feelings were not involved because they considered all men worthless. Their 
affection was mere affectation. If any wretch fell to their wiles, they were the 
first to pretend that they were in love: 


These days she maketh much of me, I apprehend 
In my death or that of my rival’s it will end. 


A courtesan and love? It was always the lover who was undone. And it 
seemed that it was then that the courtesan got her peace of mind. The home 
of some wretch was reduced to wailing and lamentation while her room 
echoed with peals of laughter as she entertained her other lovers. 

Mirza Ruswa, you can describe these things better than I. But only I can 
tell what passed through my mind when I saw this pantomime. There is no 
limit to a woman’s envy. I am ashamed to admit it, but the truth is that I 
wanted all these girls’ lovers to love and admire me and be willing to lay 
down their lives for me only. I did not want them even to look at other 
women. But alas! no one bothered about me. 

I was condemned to my little room that I shared with auntie Husaini. The 
door, walls and ceiling of this little hole were black with soot. In one corner 
was a sagging charpoy on which auntie Husaini and I slept at night. In the 
other corner was the hearth alongside which were two pitchers of water, 
cooking vessels, a basin and a grill-plate. Cups and saucers were littered 
about everywhere. In the third corner was a large flour pot on which were 
laid small clay jars containing varieties of lentils, salt and spices. Beside these 
was a pile of firewood, matchwood and grinding stones. In short, all the junk 
of the household was stacked in this tiny room. In the wall above the hearth 
two nails had been driven to make a ledge for the oil lamp. When the cooking 
was over, the lamp was put back on its greasy holder beside my bed. Its thin 
cotton wick gave out a lot of smoke but very little light. I coaxed the wick a 
hundred thousand times but its flame refused to burn any brighter. The 
furniture of this black hole also included two wicker baskets which hung 
down from the ceiling. One of these contained onions and was above the 
hearth. The other which contained curry, lentils and chapattis for the teacher 
dangled directly above my head and gave me the feeling of having food 
constantly weighing on my chest. If I suddenly stood upon the bed, I would 
hit my head against the wicker basket with the pot of curry. 

From the early hours to eleven o’clock in the morning it was the teacher’s 
birch and from early evening to nine o’clock at night it was the music 
master’s scolding and laying out with the bow. That was the sort of love and 



affection I received. But despite that, I grew to adolescence and began to 
indulge in adolescent pastimes. At fourteen I learnt to gaze at myself in the 
mirror. As soon as auntie Husaini’s back was turned, I opened the box where 
she kept her odds and ends, took out the mirror and examined my face and 
features and compared them with those of the other girls. I could find no 
blemish on my face and began to consider myself better looking than the 
others. That you know, Mirza Ruswa, was not true.’ 

‘Of course you were fairer than all the others; even now you are far 
handsomer than most women. Those days you must have been in the bloom 
of your youth.’ 

T bow to you, Mirza Ruswa, but this is neither the time nor the place for 
compliments. As I was saying, at that age I believed I was beautiful and was 
obsessed with my looks. I was always asking myself: “What is wrong with 
me that no one pays me any attention?” ’ 

T do not believe that no one paid you any attention. Men must have cast 
amorous glances at you but as you had not been initiated into the profession 
by a formal deflowering, they were scared of talking to you because of what 
madam Khanum might say or do.’ 

‘You may be right but how was I to know at that age! I burned with envy 
when I saw my companions and simmered with anger-. I could neither eat 
nor drink nor sleep. I felt particularly peevish when I had to comb my own 
hair and do my own plaits. When I saw Nawab Chabban plaiting Bismillah 
Jan’s tresses with his own hands, serpents of envy crawled over my bosom-. 
The only one who would do my hair was auntie Husaini and that too only 
when she was free. Otherwise it remained undone all day long and was 
scattered untidily over my face. Other girls changed their dresses thrice a day; 
I had only one set of spare clothes which I changed once every week. Other 
girls’ dresses had gold embroidery; my clothes were plain: the same pyjamas 
of striped silk and the same dupatta of common muslin — occasionally with 
a measly silver border to make it appear fancy. Whenever I changed and went 
to the girls’ rooms when their men friends were present, I was sent away on 
some pretext or the other. They were engrossed in their own pleasures. There 
was another reason why they did not like my being with them: I had begun to 
flirt with the men and sometimes took liberties with them. I was also cheeky. 
I would cock a snook or make faces at them or even pinch them. 


Mirza Ruswa, you will realise how in this state of frustration Gauhar 
Mirza seemed such a godsend. He talked to me of love. I used to tease him 
and he teased me in return. I believed he was in love with me and at that time 
he did in fact behave as if he was. When he came to the school, he brought 
me small gifts. Sometimes he took out a couple of tangerines from his pocket 
and slipped them into my hands. Sometimes he brought me halva. One day 
he gave me a shining silver rupee. I, who have earned and spent thousands of 
rupees in my lifetime, can never forget the joy of getting that one silver 
rupee. I treasured it for a very long time. I could not spend it because then I 
would have had to explain where I got it. Even at fourteen I had learnt to 
keep things to myself. This sense only develops when one grows up. I know I 
had come of age. 


1 The word Ruswa, the pseudonym of the author, means ‘one of ill repute.’ 

2 Approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — nazrein bichhana — to welcome. 

3 Approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — gusse se ubalna — to be very angry. 

4 Approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — seeney pe sanp lote gaye — to be torn by 
jealousy. 
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A master-thief came and stole my heart; 

The wretched sentinels slept and snored. 

t t was the season of the rains. Black clouds were spread across the sky and 
flashes of lightning were followed by thunder. It poured sheet upon sheet. I 
was lying all alone in auntie Husaini’s little room. The lamp flickered and 
went out. It became so dark that one hand could not find the other. 

There was festivity in the other rooms. I could hear snatches of song and 
laughter. I felt more than ever bereft and forsaken. Only the suffering heart 
knows the extent of its sufferings. Whenever there was a flash of lightning, I 
crouched under my sheet. When I heard the thunder, I stopped my ears with 
my fingers. At last out of sheer fatigue, I fell asleep. 

I felt someone grip me by the hand and was paralysed with fear. I could 
not utter a sound and soon after lost consciousness. 

Next morning they looked everywhere for the thief. He had made a clean 
getaway. Khanum had a long, sullen face and auntie Husaini went about 
mumbling to herself. They all questioned me in turn. I had nothing to tell. 

‘Even if you had known who it was, you would not have told anyone.’ 

‘Don’t insinuate. When I recall Khanum’s disappointment and auntie 
Husaini’s long face, I get helpless with laughter.’ 

‘You can afford to laugh because it was just a little fun for you. But their 
hopes were dashed to the ground.’ 

‘You don’t know Khanum! That madam knew a thing or two about the 



world she lived in and always had her wits about her. She squashed all 
rumours of the incident and she launched on a quest to find a man who would 
be blind as a bat but with a bag full of money. At last she trapped a silly little 
hoopoe of a bird. 

This was a young man called Rashid Ali. His late lamented father had 
been in some town beyond Oudh and had amassed a fortune by accepting 
bribes and gifts while in office. Out of this fortune he had bought an estate 
which he had bequeathed to his son. Young Rashid Ali had come to Lucknow 
in pursuit of learning. For a few days he kept to the straight and narrow path 
and pursued his studies. Then the atmosphere of the city got the better of him. 
He slipped into its ways and soon became a most knowledgeable 
whoremonger and an expert debauch. 

Young Rashid Ali was known by a variety of names. He attached the 
poetic suffix ‘Rashid’ to his name, which a well- known poet of Lucknow 
changed to ‘Murshid’. Young Rashid was very proud of this new appendage 
but the servants who had come with him from his village continued calling 
him Rakkhan Mian as they always had. The common people of Lucknow 
invested him with the title of Rajah to give it a really rustic ring. Since Rashid 
Ali ‘Rashid’ alias Rashid Ali ‘Murshid’ alias Rajah Rakkhan Mian was a 
great one for doing things as they were done by the people of Lucknow, he 
invested himself with the title of Nawab and began to style himself Nawab 
Rashid Ali etc. etc. When he had first come from his village, he had had a 
sizeable beard on his chin. As soon as he breathed the air of Lucknow, his 
beard began to dwindle. At first he trimmed its edges, then close-cropped it 
and finally removed it altogether. With the beard gone, his tiny little face was 
revealed in all its glory. He was black and pockmarked; he had a flat nose 
and narrow slits for eyes; his forehead was narrow, his neck short and his 
cheeks sunken. And he was extremely short of stature. Nevertheless he 
considered himself as handsome as Yusuf- and a paragon of beauty. He sat 
for hours before his mirror twirling his moustache till its ends looked like a 
mouse’s tail. He wore his hair long and curled them at the ends. He wore a 
small and pointed cloth cap, a short buttonless coat and wide-bottomed 
pyjamas. And all this trouble was taken to pay court to the prostitutes of the 
city. 

Rashid Ali alias Rakkhan Mian was a forward young man. By means of 


introductions from well-connected friends, he gained access to the apartments 
of the most sought-after courtesans of the city and became intimate with 
them. To express his familiarity and affection he exchanged obscene epithets 
and indulged in horseplay with them. Despite the familiarity with the girls, he 
was very particular in his courtesy towards the madams. If he spent an 
evening with a girl, he considered it a mark of good breeding to bow to her 
madam in public and address her as ‘Mama’. Another reason for this show of 
respect was to impress it upon his friends that, having visited that Mama’s 
girls, he had added another feather to his cap. 

He paid assiduous court to Khanum. He stayed in the establishment from 
the early hours of the evening until late into the night and knew every girl. He 
prided himself on his knowledge of music too. He wrote lyrics, set them to 
tune and sang them with his own matchless miming. He excelled in imitating 
the tom-tom sound of the tabla with his mouth. His friends made a complete 
ass of him. They praised his poetry to the skies; they talked him into 
attending all the poetic symposia to recite his compositions. They arranged it 
so that his turn came just before that of the comic poets. The audience would 
be convulsed with laughter. He felt flattered and bowed low to acknowledge 
their compliments. 

His poor mother believed that he was studying to be a Maulvi and sent 
him all the money he wanted without asking any questions. Spongers and 
pleasure-loving fops of Lucknow who hadn’t a care in the world became his 
close companions. It was they who directed his attention to me. The seed was 
sown, it developed into desire, desire turned to love and love burst into 
passion. Khanum feigned reluctance. ‘No, sir,’ she protested, ‘the girl is still 
too young.’ I can recall his entreaties, his tearful supplications and his 
extreme agitation. At last the charms he had bought from holy men and the 
strenuous efforts of his sympathisers bore results. The deal was made at five 
thousand rupees. He went home and without letting his mother know 
mortgaged two villages on his estate and returned to Lucknow with nearly 
twenty thousand rupees. Five thousand was handed over to Khanum. Auntie 
Husaini demanded her share and accepted five hundred rupees in the name of 
charity. Then I was offered to Rashid Ali alias Rakkhan Mian. He stayed in 
Lucknow for six months and paid Khanum a hundred rupees every month for 
my services. He also gave me money on the quiet which I passed on to auntie 
Husaini without telling Khanum. 



At long last I was on my own. The room near the entrance was furnished 
for me and I, too, was given two maids and two menservants to wait on me. 
Gentlemen of the city began to visit me. 

Gauhar Mirza (who was the first one to pluck the flower) kept visiting 
me. Auntie Husaini and Khanum loathed the sight of him. But I loved him 
and so no one could stop him from coming to me. Then his father died and 
his allowance was stopped. His mother, Banno, was too old to attract any 
customers. Thus Gauhar Mirza became my care and responsibility. 

It is customary for courtesans to keep a man. Such men are extremely 
useful. When there is no one else around, they help to while away the time. 
They can be relied on to do the shopping. Servants always make money on 
purchases; these men look out for the best things available in the market and 
drive a bargain. When one is ill, they do the nursing. They’ll go to the doctor 
to report on one’s condition and get his advice; they’ll give medicine and 
spend the night massaging one’s legs. In addition to these services, they 
praise their mistresses to their friends and acquaintances, entrap clients and 
persuade them to part with their cash. They get engagements to sing and 
dance at weddings and keep the attention of the audience from flagging. 
They’ll beat the tune with their hands and at every beat and at the end of 
every sequence they’ll burst into laudatory ‘Ahs’ and ‘Woks’. When one is 
singing, they will explain one’s gestures. And certainly they see to it that one 
gets the best food at any feast. When a girl picks up a rich patron, these 
people provide the element of rivalry. The patron wants the courtesan to fall 
in love with him; the courtesan coquettishly swears allegiance to the man she 
keeps. She will say: ‘Sir, I am bound to him. I should not really be seeing you 
at all. I’d better be going as it is time for him to come back. He is for keeps; 
you could never be so steadfast.’ 

People who frequent the brothels take care not to offend men kept by 
prostitutes because they know all the bad characters and cutthroats of the city 
and, if necessary, can collect a crowd of supporters within a few minutes. 
Even the madams are scared of such men because they know that their girls 
love them and might run away with them. 

Ameer Jan used to dote on one Kazim Ali and gave him money for many 
years. Once she gave him her gold bangles worth five hundred rupees and 
pretended that they had been stolen. Another time she gave him one of a pair 
of pearl earrings worth eleven hundred rupees and said that it had dropped 



from her ear at the fair at Aish Bagh. In this way she threw away an absolute 
fortune. Kazim’s entire household lived on Ameer Jan’s money. Khurshid 
Jan was in love with Pyare Sahib. Bismillah Jan did not love anybody. Even 
Khanum who was in her middle fifties was in love and doted on Mir Aulad 
Ali, a lad barely nineteen years old. He was a handsome and muscular young 
man on whom younger and more beautiful women cast covetous glances. But 
for fear of Khanum no one dared to speak to him. He was poor, never 
knowing from where he would get his evening bread. His family also got 
sustenance from Khanum. She arranged his marriage and spent fifteen 
hundred rupees out of her own pocket on the celebrations. Except for the 
wedding night she did not let him spend another with his wife. He was 
always in the house and went home for only an hour or so in the day. 

Khanum had another lover. This was old Mirza Sahib who was bent 
under the weight of his years. He had neither teeth in his mouth to chew food 
nor guts in his belly to digest it-. Although Khanum had nothing more to do 
with him, she allowed him to live under her roof like a member of the 
household. She let him join her at meals. She had his clothes made for him 
and paid for his daily dose of opium and the sugar candy with which he took 
it. 

One day we happened to be sitting with Khanum. Khurshid Jan was 
looking very dejected because her lover Pyare Sahib was getting married. 
Khanum had no sympathy for this sort of thing and spoke sharply: ‘You girls 
are utterly useless. I don’t understand the sort of affairs you have. You 
deserve what you get from your lovers.’ She pointed to old Mirza Sahib and 
continued: ‘Here is a man who fell in love with me when he was a boy. His 
parents arranged his betrothal and he came to show me the suit of clothes in 
which he was to be married. I tore it up in shreds. I grabbed his hand and 
refused to let him go. This was forty years ago. He has not returned home to 
this day.’ She paused a while to let her words sink in and then asked us: ‘Has 
anyone of you got a man like him?’ 

We bowed our heads. 


My first professional performance was at the wedding celebrations of the son 


of Nawab Shujaat Ali Khan. It was a memorable party. The Nawab’s summer 
palace was lavishly decorated. There were ornate glass lamps and the 
chandeliers were so brilliantly lit that they turned night into day. There were 
also rows of drum-shaped glass shades of various colours with candles inside 
them. Persian carpets and spotless white sheets had been spread for the guests 
and brocade cushions scattered about for them to recline on. The sweet smell 
of flowers and perfume pervaded the atmosphere. Fragrant smoke rose from 
the hookahs and the aroma of scented pan went to one’s head. 

A famous singer from Baroda had been invited to perform. She knew all 
there was to know of the theory of music and was acknowledged by 
renowned musicians. She also had a powerful voice which carried a long 
distance. But one must give full marks to Khanum for her excellent 
judgment. She called on me to sing immediately after the famous virtuoso. I 
did not have the sense to know what she was up to but connoisseurs of music 
were surprised at her audacity. How could a slip of a girl like me — I was 
only fourteen — expect to hold the audience after so great a singer? 

I began with a dance in a quick tempo. I was in the fresh burgeoning of 
adolescence and drew the attention of the audience. I may not have been very 
good looking, but I was vivacious, saucy and winsome. 

Ask me not of my days of youth 

What can I say but that it was a wondrous age? 

I had danced only a little when Khanum asked me to sing a ghazal. 

Behold, how in a trice all come under her sway 
The beloved appears in our midst today. 

These lines were enough to captivate the audience. Then I sang the 
second couplet explaining its meaning with gestures. The audience rocked as 
if spellbound. 


She resumes her torments if I cease to complain 
It enrages her if I have relief from pain. 



And when it came to these lines they rose to acclaim me as if it was the 
Day of Judgment: 

Once more she drops her eyes, meets not my gaze 
And lo! her dart misses not its mark again. 

When I sang the following lines, anyone I looked at was transfixed and 
unable to take his eyes off me. 

For the love of mortals I have won great fame 
When they talk of God, I hang my head in shame. 

You will realise what effect these lines could have had on people of 
romantic temperament. 

Why in fulfilment let your heart’s desires cease? 

In true love e’en the prospect of death doth not displease. 

I concluded my song with these lines: 

To reveal my heart’s secret I did not intend 
She knew; what could I say and what pretend? 

The audience was delighted; every word of the verse was praised and 
every beat applauded. There were many encores for each couplet and even 
after I had sung them a dozen times they asked for more. My performance 
ended with this song but in the next engagement I was asked to sing the same 
verses again. 

‘Let the audience go hang but let’s have the other lines of the poem that 
you can remember. Who wrote them?’ 

Try to guess.’ 

T understand.’ 

‘Listen to these: 



Only those who for perfect love crave 
Are led by love to the edge of the grave. ’ 


‘Allah be praised.’ 

‘Truly the pen hath created a marvel: 

My sighs would I to a flame compare 
But a flame is more than a breath of air. ’ 

‘This sort of philosophy can only make sense to the poet.’ 

‘This I believe that sorrow follows joy, and joy, sorrow 
When sorrows abound, I happily think of the morrow . ’ 

‘This too is only for the poet’s comprehension.’ 

‘Break not my heart if of your beauty you would know 
It mirrors your face, does with its radiance glow.’ 

‘This sounds mystic. We are of the world and it does not concern us.’ 

‘In separation neither wail nor make complain 
The heartless one will only treat thee with disdain. ’ 

‘He has used the second couplet to compose the last; apparently he was in 
a hurry.’ 

‘He was always in a hurry as far as composing was concerned.’ 



The next day auntie Husaini brought a man to my room. He salaamed and 
said: ‘I have been sent by Nawab Sultan. Yesterday evening he was sitting on 
the right of the bridegroom and was wearing a turban of gold brocade. The 
Nawab Sahib desires to call on you provided you can guarantee complete 



privacy. He has also asked for a copy of the ghazal which you sang yesterday 
evening.’ 

‘Pay my compliments to the Nawab Sahib and ask him to come any 
evening he likes,’ I replied. ‘He will be received in strict privacy. As for the 
ghazal, come any time tomorrow, I will write it down for you.’ 

Next morning when the man came I was alone in my room. I handed him 
a copy of the poem that I had made. He took out five gold mohurs from his 
waistband and gave them to me. He added that the Nawab Sultan had said 
although the sum was not worthy of me, he would feel honoured if I accepted 
it towards my pan expenses and that the Nawab would call on me that 
evening after the lamps were lit. 

The man took his leave. At first I thought of handing over the money to 
auntie Husaini to be deposited with Khanum. Then I looked at the glittering 
gold of the newly minted mohurs and changed my mind. 

I did not have a cashbox, so I hid the five gold mohurs under the foot of 
my bed. 


There comes a time in the life of every woman when she longs to be loved. 
This is not a passing phase. It is born with adolescence and grows with the 
years. The older a woman gets, the stronger becomes the desire. 

Gauhar Mirza was indeed my lover but his love was of a different sort 
and did not give me the something which my heart sought. He was wanting in 
manly courage and high- mindedness. From his mother he had inherited the 
characteristics of a singing girl: he was grasping and grabbed whatever he 
could lay his hand on. He never gave me anything except one rupee about 
which I have told you. My heart sought a man who would love me enough to 
fulfil my slightest whim or fancy, one who would spend money on me and 
entertain me. 

Nawab Sultan was a handsome man. He was so masterful in his bearing 
that if a woman had had a thousand hearts she would have given all of them 
to him. Some people have the mistaken notion that women only fall for 
compliments and protestations of love. There is no doubt that they like being 
flattered and being told they are loved — but only by men of generous 



temperament. Those who come with their eyes on a courtesan’s jewels and 
whose every gesture betrays the desire to further their own ends are not 
worthy of affection. They simply want to take whatever the woman has and 
when they ask her to live with them, all they want is a maidservant and cook 
who will bake the bread for their family and polish their shoes and those of 
their children. Not all men are as handsome as Yusuf that women should fall 
in love with them and ask for nothing in return. There is always an element of 
selfishness in love whether it be a man’s love for a woman or a woman’s love 
for a man. Selfless love like that of Leila for Majnun or of Shireen for Farhad 
is only found in tales and legends. I have come across cases of love that is not 
reciprocated, but I prefer to look upon it as a sort of mental disorder. 

Next evening Nawab Sultan graced me with a visit. After settling terms 
with auntie Husaini, we were left to ourselves. I learnt later that he had not 
engaged me exclusively for himself but had arranged to visit me off and on 
for an hour or two in the evenings. Nawab Sultan was a simple man of few 
words. He was perhaps a little over eighteen and had obviously been brought 
up like a delicate hot-house plant sheltered from the world’s villainies under 
the protective mantle of his parents. He had already made his declaration of 
love through his manservant otherwise he would have found it somewhat of a 
problem. It did not take me long to put him at his ease. 

I began to flirt with him and told him that I loved him passionately. This 
was not entirely untrue. He was so handsome that it was difficult for any 
woman, however hardhearted, not to be attracted to him. God had moulded 
him in resplendent form from head to foot. He was tall and powerfully built 
with broad wrists and biceps rippling with muscles. He had a broad forehead 
and curly hair. He was as fair as a damask rose; his eyes were like those of a 
gazelle; his nose aquiline; his teeth like a row of pearls. He was cultivated but 
entirely unaffected. Every sentence he spoke was interspersed with verses of 
love mostly composed by himself. He was never abashed when it came to 
poetry because he belonged to a family of poets and had recited his 
compositions in symposia along with his father. (Poetry releases all 
inhibitions and people will recite the most ardent of love lyrics without any 
embarrassment. Neither the young in the presence of the old nor the old in the 
company of young have any reticence in reciting poems; even such risque 
verse that they would not dare to put it in prose). 

We had a delightful evening together. Nawab Sultan began by saying that 



my charms had so captivated him that he had no peace of mind. ‘You are 
being kind,’ I replied. ‘I am but a worthless creature. As the Persian proverb 
says: “A slave should know his status;” I know what I am.’ 

‘You appear to be well-read.’ ‘I have read a bit.’ 

‘Do you also write?’ 

‘A little.’ 

‘Was the verse you sent me written in your own hand?’ I answered with a 
smile. 

‘By Allah, you have a lovely hand! I am delighted. It doesn’t do to speak 
of one’s heart through messengers. Henceforth our pens will act as our 
tongues. In such matters one should never rely on third persons: 

Send no word through strangers, no risk of friendly jest 
there’ll be 

Secrets that pass between us, shouldn’t pass beyond you and 
me. ’ 


‘Is this your own composition?’ 

‘No, the lines were said by my late father, on whom be peace.’ 

‘How extremely well said. 

‘By the grace of Allah you have a taste for poetry too! 

When God decides to give a woman a lovely face 
He should add beauty of speech and writing to her grace. ’ 

‘Whose lines are these?’ 

‘Again, my father’s.’ 

‘And again, well said.’ 

‘This was his style; but this particular verse seemed to have been written 
just for you.’ 


‘You are so generously inclined 
E’en to my worthless self are kind. ’ 


‘Do I understand correctly that you also write poems?’ 



‘Not at all, sir, I ask gentlemen like you to write them for me.’ 

A shadow passed for a moment over the brows of the Nawab Sahib. Then 
he saw me smile and burst out laughing. That is well put indeed,’ he said. T 
believe it is a practice amongst courtesans to recite their patron’s 
compositions as their own.’ 

‘Why blame the poor courtesans! Other persons do the same.’ 

‘By Allah, that is also true. My late father had many friends who had 
never composed a single line but whenever there was a poetic symposium 
they were most eager to read their works. Very often my father would oblige 
by giving them his own compositions and sometimes even took verses out of 
my poems and passed them on. As for my father he even deleted verses from 
his own collection which his teacher had touched up. What pleasures can one 
get from praise falsely won?’ 

‘God alone knows! It is a kind of hankering and an awful hankering at 
that. ’ 

‘Please recite some other verses of that poem if you can recall them.’ 

‘I will not wail nor express my heart’s woe 
If it displeases my beloved so. ’ 

‘By Allah that is a novel way of putting things. Let’s have the lines once 
more.’ 

I repeated the lines and again thanked him for his appreciation. ‘Please 
recite some of your poems,’ I requested. ‘Being the lesser poet I said my 
pieces first; it is your turn now. ’ 

‘I will,’ answered the young Nawab, ‘provided you promise to recite 
some more after I’ve finished.’ 

Before I could answer, the door of our room burst open and a man barged 
in. He was dark with a long black beard. He wore his turban at a rakish angle 
and had a dagger in his waistband. With utter familiarity he sat down beside 
me with his knee pressing against mine. Nawab Sultan looked at me for an 
explanation. I looked down shamefacedly because I had promised him 
absolute privacy. At long last I had found the man I had been looking for and 
we were so engrossed in conversation and in the exchange of confidences 
when this calamity came like a bolt from the blue. As the proverb goes: ‘I 



was struck by a stone and it was a hard one.’ I prayed to God to have the 
carrion removed from our midst. I could not look at the man’s bloodthirsty 
face; I was as terrified of him as I had been of Dilawar Khan who had 
kidnapped me. I glanced nervously at the dagger in his belt lest it pierce my 
heart or much worse, do harm to the Nawab. 

I called out to auntie Husaini. She came and took in the situation at a 
glance. I gathered from her manner that she knew the man slightly. ‘Khan 
Sahib, I would like to speak to you alone,’ she said addressing him. ‘Would 
you mind coming with me?’ 

‘I can hear from where I am,’ he replied haughtily. ‘People like me do not 
get up once they have sat down.’ 

‘You can’t force your presence on anyone, can you, Khan Sahib?’ 
pleaded auntie Husaini. 

‘There is no question of force,’ he replied. ‘No son of a **** has the 
monopoly of a brothel. And even if you think I am forcing my presence, I am 
not going to be the one to leave. I’d like to see the **** who can get me out.’ 

‘A courtesan belongs to the person who pays for her. No one else has the 
right to visit her at that time,’ said auntie Husaini firmly. 

‘I am willing to pay as much as anyone else.’ 

‘Not now,’ insisted auntie Husaini. ‘You are welcome any other time.’ 

‘Don’t be silly, woman,’ replied the man angrily. ‘Didn’t you hear me say 
I will not leave?’ 

I saw the Nawab’s face go red with anger. He kept it under control and 
did not say a word. Auntie Husaini turned to me: ‘Child, you come away with 
me. It is time for the Nawab Sahib to take a little rest. Nawab Sahib, you can 
go up on the terrace.’ 

I was about to get up when the ruffian grabbed me by the hand. My 
young Nawab came to my rescue. ‘Khan Sahib, let go of the girl’s hand,’ he 
commanded. ‘You have already exceeded the bounds of decency. I have 
remained quiet because I do not think it is proper to have a brawl in a brothel. 
But now...’ 

‘And what do you propose doing now?’ interrupted the other. ‘I would 
like to see what son of a **** can make me release the girl’s hand.’ 

‘Let go of my hand. I will not leave,’ I said indignantly. I had no intention 
of leaving my Nawab in that mess. The man let go my hand. But now my 
Nawab was really angry. ‘Mind your language,’ he warned. ‘It is obvious you 



have never mixed with gentlemen.’ 

That may be,’ retorted the other. ‘But since you claim to have been in 
gentlemanly company. I’d like to see what you can do about my speech.’ 

‘I can see you are spoiling for a fight,’ replied the Nawab calmly. ‘A 
brothel is neither a wrestling ring nor an arena. Let us postpone it to another 
meeting. And now be good enough to remove your presence, or else...’ 

‘Or else you will dissolve me in a tumbler of water and swallow me?-’ 
interrupted the other sarcastically. ‘What ruddy cheek asking me to leave! 
Why don’t you get out yourself?’. 

‘I swear by the holy head of Imam Ali, I have given you much latitude,’ 
said the Nawab in great wrath. ‘I have to consider my name and my status. I 
have also to consider the reactions of my parents, relatives and friends; 
otherwise I would have taught you a lesson for your impertinence. I shall ask 
you once more not to indulge in unnecessary argument and just take yourself 
away. ’ 

‘You come to a brothel and are still scared of your dear mama,’ replied 
the other with a sneer. ‘How dare you call me impertinent? Am I your 
father’s servant? What do I care if you are the son of a rich man? It is you 
who are indulging in unnecessary argument. You are in the room of a 
prostitute as I am. I shall leave when I choose to leave. I have never known 
anyone to order me out. ’ 

‘It will not be hard to get rid of you. I have only to send for my servants 
and they will throw you out.’ 

‘Don’t brag about servants. Do you see this dagger at my side?’ 

‘I have seen many of the same kind; only the one that serves its purpose 
in times of need is a true dagger. Before you can take yours out of its 
scabbard, you will be thrown out by the scruff of your neck.’ 

‘It’s high time you went home. Your dear mama will be worried.’ 

The Nawab went pale and shook with rage. What breeding he displayed! 
He did not use one impolite word in reply to that low-born one’s torrent of 
insolent abuse. For a moment I thought he was scared. But he was really 
giving the other man a long rope hoping the matter would be settled 
peacefully. But the rascal’s tongue got out of control and the more the Nawab 
yielded, the more aggressive he became. There seemed no way out. ‘All 
right, Khan Sahib,’ said Nawab Sultan, ‘let us go to the Aish Bagh gardens. 


We will settle this business by a duel.’ 

The man burst into rude laughter. ‘Little boy, with that kissable girlish 
face you have the audacity to challenge a man to a duel! If you get scratched, 
your mama will be most upset and start crying.’ 

‘Villain, now your rudeness has reached its limit!’ roared the Nawab. ‘I 
will have to punish you for your impudence.’ He whipped out a pistol from 
under his cloak and fired. The man collapsed in a pool of blood. Auntie 
Husaini and I were too stunned to move. Khanum, the girls and all the 
servants came running to my room and everyone began to talk at the same 
time. Shamsheer Khan, the Nawab’s personal servant, snatched the pistol 
from his master’s hand: ‘Huzoor should go home now. I will deal with this.’ 

‘I will not go,’ answered the Nawab. ‘What’s happened has happened. 
What will be, will be.’ 

Shamsheer Khan took a knife out of his waistband and declared to his 
master: ‘By the holy head of Ali, on whom be the blessing of Allah, if you do 
not go, I will thrust this knife into my heart.’ 

We examined the man and saw that he had been hit in the arm and there 
was no danger to his life. Shamsheer Khan again turned to his master: ‘This 
fellow is all right. I beseech you to go away and not let your name be dragged 
into this affair.’ 

Nawab Sultan realised what his servant was driving at and agreed to leave 
with a servant of the establishment. Khanum sent for the Kotwal who 
happened to be in the neighbourhood. He arrived at once. She took him aside 
and breathed something in his ears. He came back saying: ‘Throw out this 
guttersnipe; we will see what happens.’ 

The Khan Sahib was not thrown out into the street. We bandaged his arm 
and sent for a palanquin. When he came to his senses we asked him where he 
lived. He gave some address in the poultry market. We put him in the 
palanquin and packed him off. 


Nawab Sultan did not come the next day or the day after nor send any word. 
After what had happened, I feared he would never come again. 

A few days later I was invited to sing at a wedding where Nawab Sultan 



was present. There was no question of my being able to talk to him in the 
crowd, for even a nod of recognition would have been considered improper. I 
noticed a fair, well- dressed young boy of about nine sitting beside my 
Nawab, who got up to go out. My performance being over, I too went out to 
the changing room. I beckoned to the boy and made him sit beside me. I 
offered him a pan and asked: ‘Do you know Sultan Sahib?’ 

‘Who is Sultan Sahib?’ 

‘The one who was sitting between you and the bridegroom.’ 

‘Oh, you mean my elder brother,’ he said haughtily. ‘Don’t you dare 
address him as Sultan Sahib.’ 

‘If I give you something, will you pass it on to him?’ 

‘Won’t he be cross with me?’ 

‘No, he will not be cross. ’ 

‘And what is it you want to give him? A pan?’ 

‘He must have many pan- leaves in his box. Give him this slip of paper.’ I 
picked up a piece of paper from the floor and wrote this verse with a piece of 
charcoal: 

It has been a long age, my love has even denied me his temper 
Tonight I’ll tease him to anger as he sits amongst his friends. 

I told the boy to put the paper in front of Nawab Sultan when he was not 
looking. The boy did as he was told. I watched from behind the door and saw 
Nawab Sultan pick up the paper and read it. He looked somewhat puzzled 
and kept scrutinizing it for some time. Then he smiled, put it in his pocket, 
beckoned to Shamsheer Khan and whispered in his ear. An hour later 
Shamsheer Khan came to my room and said: ‘The Nawab Sahib says that he 
will send a reply to your note when he gets back to his house.’ 

My second performance took place the next morning. Nawab Sultan was 
not present and without him the party seemed dead. I had no heart for the 
singing. The performance dragged to a close and I came home. I waited 
impatiently for Shamsheer Khan. He came late in the evening after the lamps 
had been lit and gave me the Nawab Sahib’s note. It read as follows: 

‘The lines you wrote rekindled the dying embers of the fire in my heart. I 
love you truly but I am bound by my word never to step inside your house 



again. A dear friend of mine lives in Nawazganj. I will send for you after 9 
p.m. If you are free, please come to his house. This is the only way we can 
meet: 


How brief was the night of love, some complain 
For the barest glimpse of her I cry in vain. ’ 

Nawab Sultan never came to Khanum’s house after that day. He sent for 
me and we met in his friend’s house at Nawazganj twice or thrice in the 
week. What a wonderful time we used to have! We used to recite poems; 
sometimes I sang with our host accompanying me on the tabla. Although 
Nawab Sultan was not too familiar with the technique of music, he could 
manage to sing his own compositions reasonably well. 

Thus in each other’s eyes we learnt to gaze 
I looked at him and he where my eye did rest. 

Those evenings pass before my eyes when I think of them. It is summer 
time and the nights are lit by the moon. On a dais in the garden white sheets 
have been spread with cushions to recline on. The garden is in full bloom. 
The fragrance of jasmines and the ‘lady of the night’ fills the nostrils. There 
is also the aroma of scented pan and the perfumed smoke of the hookah. 
Since the parties are strictly private there is an air of informality and 
abandon; everyone says what he or she wishes to and there is a lot of pleasant 
banter. Life seems so delightful that one forgets the world one lives in; one 
even forgets God. Perhaps that is why God punishes us by breaking up such 
parties and makes us miss them to our dying day — and may be even 
afterwards. 


Ask me not what pleasure there is in sinful love 
I will remember its delights in paradise above. 


There is no doubt that I loved Nawab Sultan and he loved me. Our tastes 
were so similar that if we had had to spend the rest of our lives together, 
neither would have had any cause for regret. Nawab Sultan loved poetry to 



which I had been addicted since my infancy. I am convinced that it was this 
passionate love for poetry that brought us so close to each other. At the 
slightest excuse he would quote some lines and I would reply to him in kind. 
Alas! the heavy hand of separation fell upon our union. 

When I see the parting of the moon and the stars 
My heart mourns for all those nights we met to part. 

‘Surely many such gatherings must have been scattered by the advent of 
your blessed feet!’ exclaimed Mirza Ruswa. 

‘What are you saying Mirza Ruswa! Is my presence so inauspicious?’ 

‘I could hardly suggest that. Nevertheless any assembly you graced with 
your presence has been practically wiped out.’ 

‘If I had known you were going to say this I would never have agreed to 
tell you my life’s story. The error was mine.’ 

‘Don’t use the word “error” for yourself. That is the one deed which will 
make your name live for ever — whether it is going to make you famous or 
notorious, I cannot say. If you can remember some other verses of this same 
poem, please recite them.’ 

‘You certainly know how to flatter a person’s ego.’ 

‘The verses please.’ 

‘I can remember only the opening lines and two other verses. Here they 
are: 


In the lonesome night my heart had joy, my heart had pain 
The night was long, my grief spent, I’m restive once again. 

She mourneth, her long hair loose upon her shoulder spread, 
My hopes perished: I too will join and lament the dead. 

See’st thou how oft in a tale of parting will the lovers part 
But a little while had we between us and its time to depart.’ 



My services came to be engaged by Nawab Jafar Ali Khan, a venerable 
gentleman of seventy summers. He was bent under the weight of his years 
and did not have a tooth in his mouth or a single black hair on his head. 
Nevertheless he considered himself worthy of love. I can never forget his 
elegant cloak, his fancy-striped silk pyjamas with their bright red waistband, 
his lace cap and his plaited sidelocks. 

You may well ask, what object had a decrepit old man in engaging the 
services of a courtesan? That was the sort of thing done by the elite of those 
times and all aristocrats and men of wealth had a courtesan they could call 
their own. The court of Nawab Jafar Ali had all the paraphernalia of pomp 
and splendour. Amongst the posts of courtiers who prayed for his long life, 
there was provision for a courtesan too. I was paid seventy-five rupees every 
month and was required to keep him company for two hours every day. 
Despite his age, he did not dare to linger on in the outer apartments after nine 
o’clock. If he was detained for any reason, his nurse was sent to fetch him. 
The Nawab’s mother was still alive and the old man was as scared of her as a 
five-year old child would have been. He was also devoted to his wife to 
whom he had been married in his infancy. Except for the ten days of 
mourning during the month of Mohurrum and three days during the fast of 
Ramazan, they never slept apart from each other. 

Nawab Jafar Ali was a lovable old man. When he sang the songs of 
lamentation for the holy Imams, I used to melt in tears. His knowledge of 
music was profound. He could pull up the best of singers if they sang a false 
note. When it came to songs of mourning, there was no one to match him. He 
had an authentic compilation of the compositions of the celebrated Mir Ali. I 
profited in his service because I learnt hundreds of songs of lament and my 
fame spread far and wide. 


Khanum’s Mohurram observances were organised on a more elaborate scale 
than that of any other courtesan in the city. The place of mourning was 
decorated with banners, buntings, chandeliers, globes, etc. And whatever 
there was, was of the very best. During Mohurram, there were daily 
gatherings for the first ten days. On the tenth day, the faithful who had been 



on fast and beggars were fed in hundreds. Later there were gatherings every 
Thursday right up to the fortieth day of mourning. 

I was famous for my songs of lamentation as no one knew as many 
arrangements as I did. The most celebrated professionals did not dare to open 
their mouths in my presence. I was invited to the court of the Queen. His 
Majesty the King praised me and rewarded me handsomely every year at 
Mohurram. I was appointed as one of the court singers. 


At the time Nawab Chabban deflowered Bismillah Jan, his uncle, whose 
daughter was betrothed to Nawab Chabban, had gone on pilgrimage to Holy 
Karbala. He returned six months later and pressed for an early marriage. 
Chabban had begun to dote on Bismillah Jan who had promised to become 
his mistress and so increased her hold on him. He bluntly refused to go 
through with the marriage. Those were the days of the monarchy and a 
nobleman whose daughter’s name had been coupled with a man’s, could not 
tolerate the engagement being broken. The old uncle refused to take a ‘no’. 

One evening I accompanied Bismillah Jan to a party at Nawab Chabban’s 
house where all his cronies had also collected. She was sitting beside her 
Chabban who was accompanying me on the tempura with his favourite 
retainer beating time on the tabla. An attendant came in running and told us 
that the old uncle had arrived. Chabban and the rest of us believed that he 
would go into the private apartments to see Chabban’s mother. But the uncle 
burst into the sitting-room and when he saw the assemblage, he flared up. 
‘Let us dispense with the formality of showing respect to elders,’ the old man 
said with biting sarcasm as Chabban stood up to greet him. ‘I have to submit 
something very important for your consideration, otherwise I would not have 
intruded in your pleasures.’ 

‘I await your command.’ 

‘You are perhaps too young to know that your father — my younger 
brother — died before our mother. Hence you are not entitled to inherit any 
part of the ancestral property left by her, nor consequently have you any right 
to the property on which you have been living. Your grandmother treated you 
like her son and on her death willed her share to you, but that was very little. 



From what I have heard, you must already have spent more than the one-third 
due to you under the will. However, I do not wish to question the one-third, 
nor even ask you to account for any sums you may have spent in excess. You 
are of my flesh and blood...’ Tears welled up in the old uncle’s eyes as he 
said these words. But he controlled himself and continued: ‘You could have 
lived on this estate for the rest of your days. My personal share, which is 
enough for my maintenance, would also have gone to you after my death. But 
your evil ways have compelled me to disinherit you. The wealth our 
ancestors acquired by the sweat of their brows is not meant to be squandered 
in debauchery. The bailiffs of the civil court are with me and will make an 
inventory of everything that is in the house. And now, if you will be good 
enough, please remove yourself and these instruments of your pleasure at 
once.’ 

‘Have I no rights to this property at all?’ 

‘None whatsoever.’ 

‘Very well, I will take my mother with me.’ 

‘She has washed her hands of you. She will go on a pilgrimage to Karbala 
with me.’ 

‘Where will I go?’ cried Chabban. 

‘How should I know?’ replied the old uncle firmly. ‘Ask your cronies or 
your servants — or your sweetheart.’ 

‘All right, let me at least have my clothes and personal belongings,’ 
pleaded Chabban. 

‘Nothing in this house belongs to you; not even the personal clothes you 
had made for yourself,’ answered his uncle in a tone of finality. 

The bailiffs of the civil court came in and ejected Chabban along with his 
friends and the daughters-of-joy he patronised. Bismillah Jan and I hired 
palanquins and returned home. I do not know where Chabban and his cronies 
went. I heard later that one by one they took leave of him till he was left all 
alone wandering in the streets. An old servant of his father’s times whom he 
had sacked as utterly useless took pity on him and took him home. 


Bismillah Jan had a party in her room that evening. Her chief guest was Mian 



Hasnu who till that morning was Chabban’s chief agent as well as friend and 
confidant. ‘Master,’ he had sworn to Chabban, ‘for you I will lay down my 
life. If you have to shed a drop of sweat, I will shed my blood for you.’ This 
was not his first visit to Bismillah Jan’s apartment; he had been there before 
but furtively, without the knowledge of Chabban. Now he did not have to 
hide from anyone any more and behaved as if he was the sole owner of 
Bismillah Jan’s person. He sat in great style discussing the engagement with 
her. ‘Look here, Bismillah Jan! Don’t expect anything from Chabban now. I 
will give you whatever you want,’ he said with a lordly air. Then added with 
an affectation of modesty: ‘I am a poor man with limited means; I cannot 
afford to pay even half of what Chabban used to pay you. Nevertheless, I will 
do my best to keep you happy.’ 

‘You a poor man!’ snapped Bismillah Jan, ‘Why don’t you admit that you 
have robbed Chabban of all he had and filled your own coffers? You have 
some nerve to spin yarns of your poverty to me. If a chap like you was 
roasted over a fire, I am sure he would yield at least nine hundred pounds of 
fat.’ 

‘Don’t talk like this,’ protested Hasnu, ‘when all is said and done, what 
did Chabban really have which could fill my coffers? My respected mother 
was worth as much. ’ 

‘Didn’t your respected mother, auntie Farkhunda, wait at the table of 
Begum Sarfaraz Mahal?’ asked Bismillah Jan. 

‘Maybe,’ conceded Hasnu somewhat embarrassed, ‘but when she died, 
she left jewellery worth four thousand rupees.’ 

‘I was given to understand that your wife decamped with the jewellery 
when she ran away with her lover. What did you get out of it? You can’t 
boast to me; I know too much about you.’ 

‘Oh, then you don’t know that my father had quite a lot of money too,’ 
exclaimed Hasnu. 

‘Wasn’t your father employed as a fowler by Nawab Hasan Ali Khan?’ 

‘A fowler? Preposterous!’ 

‘Or a trainer of the Nawab’s fighting cocks ?’ 

‘A trainer of fighting cocks! What nonsense!’ 

‘Maybe a trainer of fighting quails. It was some sort of a job like that of a 
fowler or a vendor of birds.’ 

‘You are making fun of me.’ 



‘I always speak my mind; that is why I am so unpopular. I would not 
have spoken to you like this but your caddishness has put my back up. Only 
this morning a calamity befell your friend and master, Nawab Chabban and 
the same evening you have the cheek to suggest replacing him as my patron! 
Go and have your head examined. How long can you engage me for? A 
month or two, or at the most three?’ 

‘I can pay for six months in advance.’ 

‘Brave words!’ 

Hasnu produced a pair of gold bracelets studded with precious stones and 
held them out to Bismillah Jan: ‘Here! how much do you think they are 
worth?’ 

‘Let me see,’ answered Bismillah Jan as she took the bracelets from 
Hasnu and put them on her arms. ‘They are nicely made. I will have the son 
of the jeweller, Channa Mai, look at them. You can leave now. I mustn’t be 
late for my appointment with Chuttan. You can come again some time 
tomorrow.’ 

‘Give me back the bracelets.’ 

‘In the name of Allah! Do you think you are dealing with thieves? I have 
to go to a party and have only plain bangles on my arms. If I ask my mother 
for my things she will want to know where I am going. I won’t swallow your 
bracelets; you can take them in the morning.’ 

‘Please let me have them now,’ pleaded Hasnu. ‘If they were mine, I 
would have given them away in charity in your name.’ 

‘They must have belonged to your mother. Now that she is dead, they 
must be yours.’ 

‘No, they are not my property,’ maintained Hasnu, ‘I brought them round 
only to show you.’ 

‘Do you think I don’t recognise them?’ said Bismillah Jan angrily. ‘It is 
the pair Chabban gave you to take to the pawnbroker.’ 

‘Listen to this one!’ exclaimed Hasnu feigning innocence. ‘When was 
that?’ 

‘The day he asked sister Umrao to sing for him and he did not have the 
hundred rupees she asked for. I remember him taking these bracelets out of 
his jewellery-box and throwing them at you to get money from the 
pawnbroker.’ Bismillah Jan turned to me, ‘Sister Umrao, isn’t this the same 
pair of bracelets?’ 



‘Why ask me? There is no reason for you to lie,’ I replied. 

‘Now scream,’ said Bismillah Jan turning to Hasnu. ‘I know the bracelets 
belong to Chabban and I am not going to give them back to you.’ 

‘That’s a good one!’ exclaimed poor Hasnu. ‘What about the money I 
have given in lieu?’ 

‘Where did you get that money? Also from Chabban’s pocket!’ 

‘Honestly, I borrowed it on interest from the moneylender.’ 

‘All right, you send the moneylender to me, I will pay him off. Now you 
go and take a stroll in the open air.’ 

‘I must have the bracelets.’ 

‘I will not give them to you.’ 

‘Will you keep them by force?’ 

‘Yes, I will keep them by force, if necessary. You disappear quietly or...’ 

‘Let it to be,’ said Hasnu giving in, ‘you can return them tomorrow.’ 

‘Tomorrow will take care of itself.’ Bismillah Jan spoke so curtly that 
Hasnu got up quietly and left. 

The truth of the matter was that Chabban’s uncle had asked his nephew’s 
servants to render accounts. All the articles that had been pawned were 
redeemed after payment of the sum borrowed and the interest. When Hasnu 
was questioned about the pair of bracelets, he flatly denied having pawned 
them. This was Hasnu’s Achilles’ heel. 

After Hasnu had gone, Bismillah Jan spoke to me: ‘Sister, do you see 
how mean and selfish the man is? This traitor has brought ruin on Chabban’s 
house. For a long time, I have been looking for an opportunity to get at him; 
it is only today that I had him where I wanted him. I am not going to let him 
have the bracelets back. All said and done they are stolen property. ’ 

‘Don’t give them back to Hasnu,’ I agreed. ‘If you mean to give them to 
anyone, return them to Chabban. He will be grateful.’ 

‘Why should I give them to Chabban? The pair is worth at least eleven 
hundred rupees and the silly ass parted with it for a paltry two hundred and 
twenty-five. I will hand him his two hundred and twenty-five and another ten 
or twenty as interest.’ 

‘Why should the pawnbroker part with them?’ I asked. 

‘Hasnu lent Chabban the money himself. If he tries to be difficult. I’ll 
have him pilloried at the police station.’ 

We were still on the subject of the bracelets when Nawab Chabban 



hurried up. He came on foot and unattended. Sorrow had cast its shadow on 
his face and tears brimmed in his eyes. Gone was the pomp and splendour; 
gone the noble bearing and the air of authority; gone too was his confident 
and easy manner. Seeing him in this plight brought tears to my eyes. But one 
must take one’s hat off to Bismillah Jan. A courtesan should be like her. As 
soon as Chabban sat down she started with the tale of the bracelets: ‘Look 
Chabban, isn’t this the pair of bracelets you gave Hasnu the other day to take 
to the pawnbroker?’ she asked. 

‘They are the same,’ answered the Chabban. ‘Hasnu denied that they 
were pawned through him.’ 

‘How much was raised on the pair?’ asked Bismillah Jan. 

‘I don’t remember the exact sum. Perhaps two hundred and twenty-five 
rupees or two-fifty.’ 

‘At what rate of interest?’ 

‘Who has ever bothered about the rate of interest? The question of 
redeeming things never arose, so one never had to calculate the interest.’ 

‘Can I keep the bracelets?’ asked Bismillah Jan without hesitation. 

‘They are yours.’ 

‘If you wish to punish Hasnu, I can put the Kotxval on to him.’ 

‘Please don’t do that if you hold my head dear,’ replied Chabban. ‘Hasnu 
is a Saiyyid, a descendant of the Holy Prophet.’ 

‘Rubbish! He doesn’t even know who his father was.’ 

‘He says so; that is enough for me.’ 

I was full of admiration for the Nawab’s generosity, particularly when he 
was in such adverse circumstances. There was no doubt that this sort of thing 
can only be found in men who have generations of wealth and breeding 
behind them. And there was Bismillah Jan’s utter ingratitude to her patron. 
She sent him away with the same excuse she had made to Hasnu that she had 
to keep another appointment. 

Two or three days after this incident, I happened to be sitting with 
Khanum when an old woman came into the house. She greeted the madam 
with deep bows and sat down on the floor. 

‘Where have you come from?’ asked Khanum. 

‘I hope there is no one listening.’ 

‘There is no one besides the three of us here,’ answered Khanum, ‘This 
little girl understands nothing. Speak your mind.’ 



‘I have been sent by Fakhrun Nisa Begum,’ said the old woman. 

‘And who is Fakhrun Nisa Begum?’ 

‘Don’t you know? Nawab Chabban’s...’ 

‘I understand. Proceed.’ 

‘You are Bismillah Jan’s mother, aren’t you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

The old woman repeated her message in one long breathless monologue: 
‘Chabban is the Begum’s only son... She has lavished great affection on him 
and spared nothing in bringing him up. His father used to dote on him too... 
His uncle also loves him and couldn’t be fonder of his own son and has 
betrothed his only daughter to Chabban but Chabban now refuses to marry 
her. Since the girl’s name has been coupled with the boy’s, the uncle is 
naturally very displeased... The Begum has so far said nothing but all the old 
uncle is doing is to teach his nephew a lesson... Madam’s daughter can 
consider herself in our employ for the rest of her life... The Begum is willing 
to pay Bismillah Jan more than the salary her son gave her if madam would 
do her the favour of getting Chabban to agree to the marriage... After the 
marriage all the property will go to Chabban because there is no one else 
beside him to inherit either her estate or the uncle’s. He is dearer to them than 
all their wealth, dearer than their lives. The Begum Sahiba beseeches you to 
see that the family is not ruined... for that would be against your interests as 
much as hers.’ 

Khanum listened in silence. After thinking over the matter she replied: 
‘Please convey my greetings and good wishes to the Begum and say that if 
God wills it will happen as she has desired. I am her life-long slave and will 
do nothing to harm her interests. She should have no fear.’ 

‘Begum Sahiba also desires that Chabban should know nothing about this 
matter. He’s a very obstinate lad and if he gets to hear about it, he will never 
come round.’ 

‘No one will dare breathe a word about it,’ assured Khanum and turned to 
me. ‘Girl, don’t you gossip about this to anyone.’ 

‘No, madam,’ I assured her. 

The old woman took Khanum aside and whispered in her ear. I could not 
hear her but as she was leaving Khanum said to her: ‘Please convey to the 
Begum Sahiba from me that there was no need for her to have sent this. We 



have been eating her salt- all our lives.’ 

After the old woman had left, Khanum sent for Bismillah Jan and 
breathed some words in her ears. As a result, the next time Chabban came, he 
was welcomed more warmly than he had ever been as Bismillah Jan’s 
paymaster. There he and Bismillah Jan were engrossed in talk of love. I was 
also present. Khanum arrived suddenly on the scene and stood beside the 
door. ‘Folks, can I join the party?’ she asked cheerfully. 

‘Move away a little, mama is coming,’ said Bismillah Jan to her lover. 
‘Mama, do come in.’ 

Khanum entered and salaamed three times to Chabban. I had never seen 
her salute anyone with so much respect. ‘How is your honour keeping?’ she 
asked with great reverence. 

‘Allah be thanked,’ answered Chabban, hanging his head. 

‘I always pray for your honour’s prosperity,’ continued Khanum. ‘What 
we have matters very little; we always remain the daughters of the copper 
coin eagerly gazing at your bountiful palm for God has made you rich.’ Then 
she came to the point. ‘I have a favour to ask of your honour. Although my 
daughter Bismillah Jan (may God give her long life) has been in your service 
for a whole year, I have not had many opportunities to present my salutations 
or bother you. Certain obligations now compel me to come to you.’ 

I knew what Khanum was leading up to when she talked in this vein, but 
her daughter Bismillah Jan looked utterly nonplussed. Poor Chabban stared 
blankly at Bismillah and the colour faded from his face. 

‘May I make my submission?’ asked Khanum. 

‘Please speak,’ answered Chabban very weakly. 

‘Ask Husaini to come over,’ said Khanum addressing me. I went and 
fetched auntie Husaini. 

‘Bring me that shawl,’ ordered Khanum; ‘you know the one the dealer 
left here yesterday.’ 

Auntie Husaini got the shawl. It was a rare piece with a lot of gold work 
in its border. 

Khanum held up the shawl to Chabban and continued: ‘This was brought 
here yesterday to be sold. The dealer asked two thousand rupees for it. He 
said he had turned down offers of fifteen hundred. I think it is not too dear for 
seventeen or eighteen hundred. If your honour would cast his protective 


mantle on me, I could cover my aged body with this shawl.’ 

Chabban remained silent. Bismillah Jan was about to speak when her 
mother cut in. ‘Patience, girl, do not come between us. You ask him for 
favours every other day; let me ask for once at least.’ 

Chabban maintained his silence. 

‘Nawab Chabban, a miser who refuses at once is better than a generous 
man who cannot make up his mind. Why don’t you say something? Your 
handmaiden will not take silence for an answer. If it is not a “yes”, let it be a 
“no”. But say something so that my mind is at peace.’ 

Chabban was still silent. 

‘In the name of Allah, give this poor woman an answer,’ pleaded 
Khanum. ‘I know I am a wretched streetwalker. It is men like you who give 
women like me some status in society, I beseech you not to belittle an old 
woman in front of these girls.’ 

‘Madam Khanum,’ replied Chabban with tears in his eyes, ‘this shawl is a 
mere bauble which I would have given you with pleasure. Apparently you are 
unaware of my changed circumstances. Hasn’t Bismillah told you anything? 
Umrao Jan was also present that day.’ 

‘Nobody has told me anything. I hope all is well,’ replied the old madam 
with a straight face. Bismillah Jan was again on the verge of saying 
something when her mother silenced her with an angry look. I continued to 
sit lifeless like a stone. 

‘I am no longer in a position to meet your request,’ said Nawab Chabban 
with great dignity. 

‘May your enemies be cursed with poverty,’ said Khanum pretending she 
did not believe a word of what Chabban had said. ‘But why should you 
bother about an old dotard like me?’ she added, breathing a long sigh. 
‘Accursed fate has reduced me to such straits that a scion of nobility has to 
hide his face when I ask for a tattered rag.’ 

Each word that old Khanum spoke pierced Nawab Chabban’s heart like a 
lancet. ‘You deserve the very best of things, madam,’ he replied humbly. 
‘You must believe me when I say it is I who am no longer able to give them 
to you.’ Then he related the story of his downfall. 

Khanum changed her tone at once. ‘All right, sir! If you are no longer 
able to meet a trifling request, why must you come to the house of your 
humble slave?’ she asked tartly. ‘Don’t you know that a courtesan’s only 



friend is money? Haven’t you heard it said that a whore is no one’s wife? If 
women like us gave ourselves for love, what would we live on?’ She added a 
few parting words loaded with sarcasm, ‘You are always welcome to treat 
this house as your own home. I will not stop you from coming, but you 
should have some self-respect,’ and swept out of the room. 

‘I have really been in error,’ said Chabban getting up. ‘If God wills, I will 
never come again.’ 

Bismillah Jan caught the lapel of his coat and got him to sit down again. 
‘What shall I do with these bracelets?’ she asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Chabban sharply. 

‘You are really mad at me now, aren’t you? Where are you off to? Stay 
with me.’ 

‘Let me go, Bismillah Jan, I will not come again. If God brings me better 
days, I shall see. There is little chance of that.’ 

‘I will not let you go.’ 

‘Do you want your mother to give me a shoe-beating?’ 

Bismillah Jan turned to me. ‘Sister Umrao, what bit the old woman 
today? She has never as much as peeped in my room for the last many years 
and when she did come she raised Cain. Whether mama likes it or not, I am 
not going to give up my Chabban. It doesn’t matter if he has no money left. 
One shouldn’t be so selfish nor so blind as to forget that dear mama has 
received thousands of rupees from the bounty of Nawab Chabban. If 
fortune’s wheel has turned against him, we should not turn our backs on our 
master like rats deserting a sinking ship. Turn you out of the house. Never!’ 
She took Chabban’s hand in hers. ‘If mother bothers me too much, I shall 
leave with you. Now I have told you the secret of my heart.’ 

I knew what Bismillah Jan was up to and kept agreeing with her. She 
turned to her lover. ‘Where do you live?’ 

‘I cannot say.’ 

‘You must be living somewhere,’ she insisted. 

‘In Makhdum Bakhsh’s house in Tahsin Ganj. A thousand pities I did not 
realise that he was so true to his salt-. I am ashamed of the way I treated 
him.’ 

‘Is it the same Makhdum Bakhsh who was employed by your father and 
whom you turned out?’ I asked. 


The same man. I cannot tell you how much he has helped me in my 
adversity. If God wills...’ 

Tears began rolling down Chabban’s cheeks. He jerked the hem of his 
coat free from Bismillah Jan’s grasp and rushed out of the room. 

Early in the evening Bis mill ah Jan and I went to Tahsin Ganj in our 
palanquins and after a lot of trouble found the house of Makhdum Bakhsh. 
The palanquin-bearers called for him at his door. A small girl came out and 
told us that Makhdum Bakhsh was out and Chabban had left in the morning 
and had not returned. We waited for two hours but neither of them came 
back. We turned back disappointed. 

Next morning Makhdum Bakhsh came to our house looking for Chabban. 
He told us that Chabban had not returned at night. In the evening Chabban’s 
mother’s old maidservant (the one who had visited madam Khanum earlier) 
came weeping and wailing. She also said that there was no trace of Chabban 
and the Begum had wept herself to distraction. The senior Nawab, Chabban’s 
uncle, was also very worried. 

Many days passed but no clue was found to Chabban’s whereabouts. 
Then a man was caught selling Chabban’s ring in the market. At the police 
station, he pleaded that the ring had been given to him to be sold by the son 
of one Imam Bakhsh, a hookah-bearer. They could not find the boy but 
apprehended the hookah-bearer himself. At first he disclaimed any 
knowledge of the ring but when the Kotxval threatened to have him beaten up, 
he confessed. This is the story he narrated: 

T live on the river bank beside the iron bridge and make my living by 
giving passers-by a smoke from my hookah and by keeping an eye on the 
clothes of the people who come to bathe. A few days ago a young man came 
to bathe by the bridge early in the evening. He was fair, extremely handsome 
and obviously of noble blood. He took off his clothes and left them in my 
care. He borrowed a lungi from me, tied it round his waist and plunged into 
the river. I saw him in the water for a little while and then he went out of my 
sight. It got very late. I kept waiting for him hoping he would turn up any 
moment. Then the night came on and it became quite dark. By then I was 
convinced that he had been drowned. I said to myself, “If I go and lodge a 
report, there will be no end of trouble and I will be dragged from one court to 
another.” So I decided to keep quiet. I picked up his clothes and took them 
home. I found this ring in one of the pockets. There is another ring with some 



inscription on it. God alone knows what it says. I did not show it to anyone 
out of fear. I would not have sold even this one. My son is a rotter; he stole it 
to raise money.’ 

The Kotwal sent two constables with Imam Bakhsh and had the ring and 
the clothes brought from his hut. The ring bore the seal of Nawab Chabban. 
The Kotwal sent the news of the tragedy to the old uncle along with the 
clothes and the two rings. Imam Bakhsh was sent to prison. 

‘Woe is me,’ exclaimed Bismillah Jan wringing her hands. ‘So poor 
Nawab Chabban was drowned! His blood will be on my mother’s hands; of 
that I am sure.’ 

‘Wasn’t it a disgrace!’ I exclaimed. ‘I had a foreboding on that very day 
that he was up to no good.’ 

‘He was under the shadow of death,’ said Bismillah Jan philosophically. 
‘May God destroy the old uncle. If he had not disinherited him, Chabban 
would not have lost his life.’ 

‘I wonder how his mother took it!’ 

‘I heard somebody say that she has been out of her mind ever since.’ 

‘That doesn’t surprise me one bit,’ I commented. ‘Allah had granted her 
this only child after many prayers. Thereafter she lost her husband and now 
this calamity had fallen on her head. There is no doubt, that house is ruined.’ 

‘So you actually drowned Nawab Chabban! Let me ask you a question 
before you proceed further,’ said Mirza Ruswa. ‘Did Nawab Chabban know 
how to swim?’ 

‘I don’t know. Why do you ask?’ 

‘For the simple reason that the great swimmer whom they called “Master 
Fish” told me that anyone who has learnt to swim cannot drown of his own 
will.’ 


1 Yusuf was the legendary handsome hero of the classic Persian love story — Yusuf Wa Zulekha. 

2 Approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — na moonh mein daant, na pet mein aant — an 
aged person. 

3 Approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — pani mein ghol kar pee jana — negate 
somebody’s existence. 

4 Approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — namak khaya hai — to be indebted to. 

5 Approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — namak halal — steadfastly loyal. 



# 7 & 


It was not her helpless lovers’ devotion she put to test; 

But to find out which way of tormenting them was the best. 

6 tv yr irza Ruswa, have you ever been in love?’ 

-*-*-*- ‘God forbid! Surely you must have been in love with lots of men! 
It is this part of your life’s story that I am most eager to know but you do not 
seem to be willing to tell it. ’ 

‘I am but a courtesan in whose profession love is a current coin. 
Whenever we want to ensnare anyone we pretend to fall in love with him. No 
one knows how to play at love more than we do: to heave deep sighs; to burst 
into tears at the slightest pretext; to go without food for days on end; to sit 
dangling our legs on the parapets of wells ready to jump into them; to 
threaten to take arsenic. All these are parts of our game of love. However 
stone-hearted a man may be, he falls for our wiles. But I tell you truthfully, 
no man ever really loved me nor did I really love any man. Bismillah Jan, on 
the other hand, was a great one for getting men to fall in love with her. Men 
were small game for her; if she tried she could have even ensnared angels in 
her net. Thousands of men fell in love with her and she loved them by the 
thousand. Amongst her true lovers there was a venerable Maulvi Sahib. He 
was no ordinary theologian for he taught the most advanced textbooks of 
Arabic to pupils who came from distant places to learn at his feet. And there 
was no one in the land to equal his mastery of logic. At the time of which I 
am speaking, he had already lived almost seventy gracious years. He had a 



bright angelic face framed with a white beard. He covered his shaved head 
with a bulky priestly turban. He wore a long gown like a surplice and carried 
his walking stick like a mitre. From his appearance, no one could have 
guessed that he was in love with a brazen and saucy young prostitute. 

Let me tell you of a strange incident. If you remember your friend the late 
Meer Sahib — the one who had a liaison with Dilbar Jan — you will recall 
that he was a bit of a poet. In the pursuit of his muse, he became a worshipper 
of beauty and got to know all the most beautiful courtesans of the city for he 
was a man of taste and very particular. He happened to be present in the 
house of Bismillah Jan when this incident with the learned Maulvi Sahib took 
place. Bismillah Jan had quarrelled with her mother and taken an apartment 
of her own behind the cloth market.’ 

‘I had no occasion to visit her apartment.’ 

‘I’ll take your word for it. I used to go there often to see Bismillah Jan 
and also to try and bring mother and daughter together. This is what I saw 
one evening. Bismillah Jan was in the courtyard seated on a platform, 
reclining on a cushion with your friend, the late Meer Sahib, beside her. The 
venerable Maulvi Sahib was in front sitting with his legs tucked beneath him 
telling the beads of his rosary of olive stones murmuring, I believe, ‘Yet 
Hafeez, Ya Hafeez’ (O Protector, O Protector). He looked very despondent. 
Bismillah Jan whispered in my ear: “Do you want to see some fun ?” 

‘What sort of fun ?’ I asked her with surprise. 

‘You just watch.’ 

There was a very old neem tree in the courtyard. She ordered the Maulvi 
Sahib to climb it. The colour faded from the sage’s face and he began to 
shake. I was amazed at this sacrilege. The Meer Sahib turned his face the 
other way. The poor Maulvi Sahib looked up at the sky and then at Bismillah 
Jan’s face. She repeated her command with the final dictate: ‘Climb the tree, 
I tell you. ’ 

The Maulvi Sahib groaned ‘Bismillah’ as he heaved himself up and took 
off his surplice. He stopped beside the trunk of the tree and turned round to 
look at Bismillah Jan. She frowned and grunted ‘Hunh.’ The Maulvi Sahib 
rolled up his pyjamas and began to climb. He went up a little and again 
turned to Bismillah Jan to find out whether that was high enough. 

‘Higher,’ commanded Bismillah Jan. 

The Maulvi Sahib went up a little higher and paused for the word of 



command. ‘Higher,’ she said and kept repeating the word of command till the 
old man was nearly at the top of the tree. The higher branches were so 
slender that if he had gone any further he would certainly have fallen and 
yielded up his soul to his Maker. Bismillah Jan was about to say ‘higher’ 
when I fell at her feet-. Both the Meer Sahib and I pleaded with her and 
persuaded her to give the order to descend. The sage who had somehow 
managed to climb up, found it very difficult to come down and nearly lost his 
balance a number of times. At long last he was on the ground — and with no 
bones broken. But he was out of breath and drenched in sweat and looked as 
if he would collapse. With great effort he steadied himself and put on his 
wooden clogs. He donned his surplice, sat down and once more began to tell 
the beads of his rosary. 

He sat down but was very restless. Ants had got into the holy man’s 
pyjamas. 

‘By Allah, this Bismillah Jan was a great one for practical jokes,’ roared 
Mirza Ruswa. 

‘This sort of thing could hardly be called a joke! That heartless creature 
sat without showing any emotion, with not as much as a flicker of a smile on 
her face. 


No form of torture shall untried remain 
She tests my love and enjoys my pain. ’ 

‘One has to visualize the scene. While you were talking, I could see you, 
Meer Sahib, Bismillah Jan and the Maulvi Sahib in his sanctimonious garb all 
in the courtyard with the neem tree as if I was looking at a picture... I feel 
sorry for the stupid Maulvi. Bismillah Jan must have been a devil of a girl to 
order a seventy-year old man to climb up a tree. And what an old man to have 
obeyed her! I cannot understand such complicated situations.’ 

‘I am not surprised that the situation foxes you. That is because you do 
not know the background. Now I’ll have to tell you.’ 

‘Let’s have it. Is there more scandal to come ?’ 

‘Much remains to be told. After the Maulvi Sahib had left I asked my 
friend: “What possessed you, Bismillah? If the old man had fallen off the 
tree, a life would have been lost needlessly.” 


‘ “I don’t care a fig for his life,” she replied tartly. “I am thoroughly fed 
up with the doddering old fellow. Yesterday he threw down my Dhunno with 
such violence I thought the poor creature had broken all its bones.” ’ 

Dhunno was Bismillah Jan’s pet monkey which she treated like a newly¬ 
wed bride. Dhunno was dressed in a brocade skirt and embroidered blouse 
with a dupatta of netting. It had gold earrings, a necklace, silver bangles and 
bells on its feet. It was fed on the choicest of sweets. When it had been 
bought, it was a weedy little thing. In the two or three years of good living, it 
had become very fat. Those who knew Dhunno were not afraid of it but it 
could make a stranger speechless with terror. It was so strong that a fairly 
powerful man would find it hard to release his wrist from its grasp. 

The day before he was sent up the neem tree, the Maulvi Sahib had come 
to visit Bismillah Jan. He was sitting quietly on the wooden platform. 
Bismillah Jan thought of having some fun and motioned to Dhunno to go up 
from the rear and jump on Maulvi Sahib’s shoulders. When the poor Maulvi 
Sahib turned his head, he took a sudden fright and shook off the monkey with 
some violence. Dhunno fell down under the platform and began to growl and 
grimace at the Maulvi Sahib. The Maulvi Sahib brandished his stick and the 
monkey took refuge in the lap of its mistress. Bismillah Jan cuddled it and 
put her own dupatta over it. Then she went for the poor Maulvi Sahib and let 
him have it right and proper. Even the abuses that she showered on him did 
not seem to satisfy her. Next day she thought of this punishment. 

‘A most appropriate sentence for being rude to an ape,’ commented Mirza 
Ruswa. 

‘No doubt. She reduced the Maulvi Sahib to a black-faced toy monkey.’ 

The Maulvi deserved what he got. The great lover Majnun is said to have 
kissed Leila’s dog. Our Maulvi not only shook off his beloved’s pet monkey 
but also showed it disrespect by threatening it with his stick. This was a long 
way from the code of chivalry.’ 

One evening at about eight o’clock, I was in Bismillah Jan’s room. She 
was singing. I was accompanying her on the tanpura and the Khalifaji on the 
tabla. The venerable Maulvi Sahib made his appearance. 

‘Where have you been these last eight days?’ snapped Bismillah Jan as 
soon as she saw him. 

‘What can I say?’ moaned the Maulvi. ‘I did not think I would live 
through this affliction. But I simply had to see you; that thought put some life 



back into me.’ 

‘You might have attained the bliss of Union,’ said Bismillah Jan giving 
the words a double meaning. The Maulvi did not seem to mind. ‘Yes, 
madam,’ he replied. ‘That might have been the best way out, but what would 
you have gained by my death?’ 

‘I would have gone to your Urs every year and sung and danced and 
drawn crowds of people. I would have spread the light of your fame.’ 

After a few exchanges in this tone, Bis mill ah Jan resumed her singing. 
She sang lines which were most appropriate for the occasion: 

Even on my death bed I thought not of death. 

I recalled her ways till my last breath. 

The Maulvi Sahib was in a state of ecstasy. Tears streamed from his eyes 
in an unceasing flow and dripped down his holy beard. Suddenly the front 
door opened and a man of medium height and sturdy build, a round face and 
a black beard walked in. He was of a dark complexion and wore a tight- 
fitting cloak of embroidered muslin, wide-bottomed pyjamas, velvet slippers 
and a scarf of embroidered netting on his head. As soon as Bismillah Jan saw 
him, she burst out: ‘You, sir, is that how you keep your promise? How dare 
you come back after so many days? I don’t want to see your face; I don’t care 
for love of this kind. And where are those rolls of red Grant cloth? Is that 
why you have been hiding your face?’ 

‘No, dear lady, that is not so,’ he answered in a tone of abject pleading. ‘I 
haven’t really had any time. My father was very ill and I was busy looking 
after him.’ 

‘I know just how much of a dutiful son you are,’ taunted Bismillah Jan. ‘I 
know more than you think. Why don’t you admit that you have a passion for 
Babban’s little slut and pay her court every evening? And you come and spin 
a yarn about your father being ill.’ 

The Maulvi Sahib heard the stranger’s voice and turned back to look. The 
two men’s eyes met for a split second and the Maulvi Sahib turned back at 
once. The other man went pale and his limbs shook. He rushed to the door 
and ran down the stairs. Bismillah Jan called for him several times but he did 


not answer. 



Bismillah Jan had a vague suspicion about the reason for the young man’s 
odd behaviour but didn’t say anything. Then she wrinkled her brows and 
exclaimed aloud: ‘Who cares!’ And resumed her singing. 

After that day I never saw that young man at Bismillah Jan’s apartment. 
The old Maulvi Sahib, however, kept visiting her. 

Those days the people were really steadfast in their ways. 

One day, Bismillah Jan was singing. Maulvi Sahib was present. Gauhar 
Mirza, knowing that I might be there, came into the room. Bismillah Jan and 
he were fond of making fun of each other. They were familiar enough with 
each other to indulge in friendly abuse and even a little rough play. I did not 
mind it. 

Gauhar Mirza sat down between Bismillah Jan and me and at once put his 
arm round Bismillah’s neck. ‘You are singing superbly, I wish I could **** 
you today.’ 

The wrinkles on Maulvi Sahib’s forehead began to quiver with agitation. 
Gauhar Mirza’s eye fell on the Maulvi Sahib and he began to scrutinise the 
old man’s face very carefully; then he caught his own ears and fell backwards 
as if he had taken fright. These antics made Bismillah Jan roar with laughter. 
The tabla player smiled; I hid my face in my handkerchief. The Maulvi 
Sahib’s face was contorted with anger and he made a move as if to leave. ‘Sit 
down,’ snapped Bismillah Jan. The poor man stayed where he was. Bismillah 
Jan wanted to give Maulvi Sahib the impression that Gauhar Mirza was one 
of her paramours and make him jealous. She continued laughing and joking 
with Gauhar Mirza and kept the Maulvi Sahib on tenterhooks. The poor man 
looked as if he was being roasted on live embers. I laughed so much that I got 
a bellyache. I felt sorry for the Maulvi Sahib and let the cat out of the bag. 
‘Enough of your boisterousness,’ I said to Gauhar Mirza, ‘let’s go now.’ 
Maulvi Sahib realised that Gauhar Mirza was attached to me and had nothing 
to do with his Bismillah Jan. He grinned with pleasure. Bismillah Jan was 
very cross with me. 

‘I take it that the Maulvi Sahib’s love was pure.’ 

‘Absolutely pure.’ 

‘Then he should not have been jealous.’ 

‘Do you believe that there is no place for jealousy in pure love? I am sure 
there is.’ 

‘Then it cannot be described as pure.’ 



‘I believed Maulvi Sahib’s love to be pure. But who can tell what was in 
his heart?’ 


The girls in Khanum’s establishment were a good-looking lot; of them 
Khurshid Jan was peerless. She was like a fairy with a cherubic peach-and- 
cream complexion. Her face and features were so perfect that it seemed as if 
the Creator had moulded them with His own hands. She had delicate hands 
and feet with soft round arms and dainty wrists. Her eyes sparkled like real 
pearls. And she knew how to dress because anything she wore seemed to 
have been specially designed for her. Her ways were winsome and her 
manner full of such sweet innocence that anyone who gazed on her even once 
was bewitched. When she entered a room it seemed as if a lamp had been lit; 
all men’s eyes turned to her, ignoring the scores of other courtesans who 
happened to be present. Inspite of all this, she was an unlucky girl. One could 
not lay all the blame on her stars because she brought much of the misfortune 
on her own head. Although God had given her beauty of body and charm of 
manner. He had also filled her with a craving to be loved. 

Her first lover was Pyare Sahib. He showered thousands of rupees on her 
and was ready to lay down his life for her. Khurshid Jan made sure of his 
affection and when she was convinced that he really loved her, she fell in 
love with him. She lost all appetite for food for many days. If he happened to 
be late in coming, she would break down and refuse to be consoled. ‘Men are 
faithless,’ we warned her. ‘You two have only a liaison and a liaison is 
founded on shifting sands. You have taken no vows, you are not married to 
him. If you set your heart on him you will do yourself harm and regret it.’ 

We were proved right. When Pyare Sahib realised that the girl was in 
love with him, he began to put on airs. Once he used to spend all the twenty- 
four hours with her; now he would not turn up for days on end. Then poor 
Khurshid Jan’s life would hang on a slender thread. She would cry, beat 
herself and refuse to eat. 

Khanum had great expectations of Khurshid Jan. And had Khurshid Jan 
had something of the whore in her she could really have minted millions. But 
all the poor girl had was her looks. 



She could not sing and her dancing was clumsy. In the beginning she 
received many invitations. But when it became known that she had no idea of 
singing or dancing, people stopped sending for her. Only those attracted by 
her looks — many of the elite of the town were — came to see her. They, too, 
were disappointed. She always wore a hangdog look because she was 
obsessed with love. Her cold indifference put them off. Only Pyare Sahib 
remained. Then fortune’s wheel took an adverse turn. Pyare Sahib’s father 
incurred Royal displeasure and his house was attached, his estates confiscated 
and the family reduced to penury. Despite all this Khurshid Jan’s love for 
Pyare Sahib did not abate. On the contrary, she begged him to take her to his 
house and keep her as his mistress. Either for consideration of his family or 
for fear of his father, Pyare Sahib refused and Khurshid’s hopes were 
shattered. 

Khurshid Jan was also a most credulous woman and allowed herself to be 
cheated out of a lot of money. She had great faith in fakirs and the like. One 
day a holy man who claimed to be able to double things came to our house. 
Khurshid Jan gave him her pair of bracelets. The holy man put the bracelets 
in an earthern pot, heaped black seeds over them and put on the lid. He 
covered the lid with a piece of red cloth and tied it with a crimson cord. The 
holy man directed Khurshid Jan not to open the pot before the next morning. 
He assured her that by virtue of the power given to him by his holy guru, the 
number of bracelets would be doubled. Next morning when she uncovered 
the pot, she found nothing in it except the black seeds. 

Another day a yogi came and pulled out a hooded cobra from his mouth. 
He told Khurshid Jan that two days later she would be bitten by the serpent. 
Khurshid Jan took off her earrings and eartops and presented them to the yogi 
to get him to ward off the evil. 

Khurshid Jan never lost her temper; a more well-meaning and even- 
tempered woman would be hard to find even among respectable folk. I 
remember only one occasion when she went off the deep end. Pyare Sahib 
had come to show her the suit he was to wear at his marriage. Khurshid Jan 
looked at it in sullen silence. Her face began to colour up and turned to a 
flaming red. She got up, ripped the dress off his body and tore it into shreds. 
Then she started to cry and went on crying for two days. She started running 
a temperature which the doctors diagnosed as tuberculosis. But by the grace 
of God, after two months in bed her condition began to improve of its own 



accord. 

Although Khurshid Jan severed her relations with Pyare Sahib and started 
receiving other people, she refused to be taken up with anyone and for this 
very reason no one was taken up with her. When she entertained people her 
mind was elsewhere and her manner was brusque and casual. 


It was the season of the monsoons. It had rained all morning but now the 
clouds had lifted and the high walls of the houses caught the afternoon sun. 
Fluffs of cloud tumbled over across the blue sky and the western horizon was 
a mass of colour. 

The Chowk was steadily getting more and more crowded as gentlemen of 
the city wended their way towards our quarter. It also happened to be Friday 
and crowds were hurrying on to the fair at Aish Bagh. 

Khurshid Jan, Ameer Jan, Bismillah Jan and I were getting ready to go to 
the fair. The dyer had just brought in our dupattas dyed in bright green; the 
maidservants were busy crinkling them. Our hair was being combed and 
plaited. Ornaments of gold and silver were being taken out of jewel-boxes. 
Khanum watched the scene reclining on a couch smoking her long- stemmed 
hookah. Meer Sahib was trying to persuade her to go to the fair but she 
protested that she was a little out of sorts. We prayed silently to God to 
prevent her from going so that we could have a really good time. 

Khurshid Jan was looking her glorious best. Her fair complexion 
burgeoned out of the bright green halo of her muslin dupatta. Her tight-fitting 
blouse displayed her full bosom. She wore a few ornaments; a diamond on 
her nose, gold rings in her ears, a pearl necklace and bracelets. She was 
looking at herself in the full-sized mirror in her room. Her beauty defied 
description. If I had a face like hers, I would have had to do something to 
take my envious evil eye off my own reflection in the mirror. But Khurshid 
Jan was sad because she felt there was no one to gaze upon her. Everything 
becomes people who are blessed with good looks and even in her sorrow 
Khurshid was most becoming. It seemed as if one had just heard a poet recite 
a verse full of pathos which had tugged at one’s heartstrings. Such was the 
sorrowful beauty of the fairy-like Khurshid. 



Bismillah Jan was also not too bad to look at. She had a delicate brown 
complexion, a broad open face, a straight nose and large black eyes. She was 
slim and petite. She wore an embroidered shirt, yellow pyjamas and a dupatta 
of dark green crepe with a thin border. She was loaded from head to foot with 
the most expensive jewellery, her hair was bedecked with flowers. She 
looked like a bride going on her honeymoon. And she had the cheek and the 
sauce. At the fair she made faces at people, exchanged glances with men and 
coquettishly looked the other way when they began to stare. 

The fairground was so packed that if one hurled a plate above people’s 
heads it would not fall to the ground. There were toy shops and sweet shops; 
there were vendors of dried fruit, garland makers, women selling betel- 
leaves, hookah bearers and hawkers of other goods seen at fairs. My main 
interest was in watching people’s faces. In the carefree atmosphere of 
festivals and fun fairs people revealed themselves and one could easily tell 
whether they were happy or unhappy, poor or rich, stupid or wise, learned or 
ignorant, well-bred or loutish, generous or mean. One man strutted about 
showing off his muslin cloak, blue vest, pointed cap, tight breeches and his 
velvet shoes. Another had a buff-coloured scarf tied on his head at a rakish 
angle and stared lecherously at the courtesans. Then there was a chap who 
had forgotten that he had come to the fair and kept on talking angrily to 
himself. It seemed as if he had quarrelled with his wife and was now making 
all the retorts that he could not think of at home. Here was yet another 
leading his little boy and talking to him. In every sentence the word ‘mama’ 
came in. mama must have been cooking; mama was not feeling well; mama 
must have been sleeping; mama must be awake; don’t be naughty or mama 
would go away to the doctor. And that one had come with his seven-year old 
daughter perched on his shoulder. She was dressed in bright red with red 
ribbons in her plaited hair to match. She had a tiny ring in her nose and silver 
bangles on her arms. Daddy clutched the little mite’s hands lest someone take 
off her bangles. He hurt her wrists but didn’t care. It did not even occur to 
him that he need not have made the girl wear her bangles to come to the fair. 

And there was another type who had come with his bosom friends. They 
used the most vulgar language and expressed familiarity by abusing each 
other. ‘Old chap, what about a betel-leaf?’ one asked and tossed a pice to the 
betel vendor like a millionaire throwing a penny to a beggar. He had all the 
airs of a man of wealth; a mere pice or two was of no consequence to him. He 



shouted for the hookah; ‘Brother Saki, come this way. Is the hookah already 
lit?’ Another friend joined the group. They hurled abuse at each other and 
then exchanged greetings and enquire after each other’s health. ‘Hey you, 
what about standing me a betel-leaf?’ This was going to be fine because one 
was a Muslim, the other a Hindu, who would not eat anything touched by a 
Muslim. The Muslim snatched the betel-leaf out of the hand of the vendor 
and said: ‘Sorry, old man, I forgot.’ The Hindu looked sheepish. He took out 
a pice from his waistband, ‘Here brother, give me another one with 
cardamom but not too much lime-paste.’ He turned to his Muslim friend and 
asked: ‘At least you could stand me a smoke.’ He was about to take the 
tobacco-bowl off the hookah so that he did not have to put his mouth to the 
stem lipped by Muslims when the Saki gave him a dirty look. The poor Hindu 
gave up the hookah with one hand and had to shell out the money with the 
other. 


Gauhar Mirza had made the seating arrangements for us on the banks of the 
Pearl Lake. We strolled about the fairgrounds and wandered amongst the 
trees till it was dark. When we got into our palanquins we discovered that 
Khurshid Jan’s palanquin was empty. We could find no trace of her and came 
home very downcast. As soon as Khanum heard, she began to tear her hair. 
The household was in mourning. A man was sent to look for her at Pyare 
Sahib’s house. He came over as fast as his legs could carry him. He swore a 
thousand times that he knew nothing of the whereabouts of Khurshid Jan and 
had not even been to the fair as his wife was unwell and he had not been able 
to leave her. The suspicion about Pyare Sahib was unfounded; after his 
protests no one had any doubts of his innocence. He was so much under the 
thumb of his wife that he had given up coming to the Chowk and never left 
his house in the evening. It was perhaps the memory of his old love or 
consideration for Khanum which had brought him over that night. 

A month and a half after the disappearance of Khurshid Jan, a dark slim 
man with a shawl wrapped round his waist burst into my room. From his 
deportment I could make out that he was not acquainted with the etiquette 
observed in the houses of courtesans. I was not wrong. I soon learnt that he 



was well in with characters in the city’s underworld. I happened to be alone 
at the time, so I called out to auntie Husaini. As soon as she came in, the man 
got up and without any formality took her by the hand and went into a huddle 
with her. I could only hear a little of what he said. Auntie Husaini went to see 
Khanum. When she came back, she started talking to the man all over again. 
Her last sentence was to the effect that he was to pay one month’s salary in 
advance. The man took out a bag of silver coins from his waistband. Auntie 
Husaini held up her shirt by the hem and he poured out the tinkling silver in 
her lap. ‘How much is it?’ she asked him. 

‘No idea; count them for yourself.’ 

‘I am stupid; I cannot count.’ 

‘I think there are seventy-five rupees. Perhaps a few more — or a few 
less.’ 

‘What is seventy-five, mister?’ asked auntie Husaini. 

‘Three twenties and fifteen; twenty-five less than a hundred.’ 

‘Twenty-five less than a hundred! How many days is this for?’ 

‘Fifteen. I will give the money for the remaining fifteen days tomorrow 
and you will have the full amount of one hundred and fifty for the service.’ 

I did not like the expressions he used. It convinced me more than ever 
that he was a common sort of fellow. But I had no choice as I was a courtesan 
and in another woman’s establishment at that. 

Auntie Husaini took the money to Khanum. I don’t know what charitable 
mood had possessed her, she readily accepted the sum offered. When it came 
to matters of money she did not trust the richest of noblemen. That day, to my 
great surprise, she accepted a simple assurance to pay later. 

The man spent that night in my room. A couple of hours before dawn, I 
heard someone knock on the door below. He got up at once and said: ‘I must 
leave now; I will be back again tomorrow evening.’ He gave me five gold 
sovereigns and three rings: one inset with a ruby, one with a turquoise and the 
third with a diamond. He told me to keep them for myself without telling 
Khanum. I was thrilled and slipped them on my fingers to admire them. They 
were exquisite. I tucked away the sovereigns and the rings in the secret 
drawer of my jewel-box. 

The man turned up again the next evening when I was having my music 
lesson. He waited till the lesson was over and gave the musicians five rupees. 
The music teacher and the sarangi player began to flatter him. The teacher 



had his eye on the visitor’s shawl. After buttering him up, he blatantly asked 
for it. The attempt failed. ‘You can ask for money or any other thing but I 
will not part with this shawl. It is a memento from a friend,’ said the man 
firmly. The teacher relapsed into a sullen silence. 

The man counted out the remaining seventy-five rupees to auntie Husaini 
and gave her another five for herself. When we were all by ourselves in the 
room I asked him where he had seen me first to have wanted to honour me 
with a visit. 

‘Two months ago at the fair at Aish Bagh.’ 

‘It took you two months to make up your mind?’ 

‘I had to go out of town and am again likely to be away for some time.’ 

I decided to flirt like a whore. ‘You will leave me and go away?’ I asked 
coquettishly. 

‘Not for long; I will be back soon.’ 

‘Where do you live?’ 

‘I belong to Farrukhabad but I have a lot of business here and spend most 
of my time in Lucknow. I go away for a few days and come back again.’ 

‘Whose keepsake is this shawl?’ 

‘Oh, no one’s in particular.’ 

‘I know it’s your sweetheart’s.’ 

‘I swear by your head I have no sweetheart. You are all I have.’ 

‘Then give it to me.’ 

‘No, I cannot give it to you.’ 

He saw that I was upset. He took out a necklace strung with large pearls 
and emeralds, a pair of diamond bracelets and two gold rings and placed 
them in front of me. It seemed a little odd that he should give me things 
worth thousands of rupees without much thought but refuse to part with a 
shawl which could not possibly have been worth more than five hundred 
rupees. I did not particularly care for the shawl to nag him too much about it, 
so I decided to mind my own business and not to be too curious. I put away 
the ornaments in my jewel-box with joy. 

The gentleman bore the name of Faiz Ali. He used to come late at night 
and leave in the early hours of the morning. During the month or more in 
which he spent the nights with me, I often heard the knock or whistle, which 
was the signal for him to get up and leave. In this period, he gave me so much 
gold and jewellery and ornaments studded with precious stones that my 



jewel-box was full to the brim. In addition, he gave me so many gold 
sovereigns and silver rupees that I could not keep a count of them. I amassed 
jewellery worth ten or twelve thousand rupees of which neither Khanum nor 
auntie Husaini had any knowledge. 

Although I did not particularly care for Faiz Ali, I did not have any 
marked aversion towards him either. There was no reason for me to dislike 
him. He was not ugly and there was something attractive about his 
generosity. After some time I began to look forward to his visits and until he 
came, my eyes were glued to the door. Gauhar Mirza had to confine his calls 
to the daytime and those who used to visit me in the evenings soon realised 
that my services had been exclusively engaged by somebody. They left early 
or I got rid of them. 

Faiz Ali became very fond of me and expressed his affection in diverse 
ways. If I had not known Gauhar Mirza first, I would certainly have fallen for 
him. Nevertheless I did my best to make him happy by pretending that I 
really loved him. He believed all I said and was firmly caught in my wily net. 
I did not breathe a word to anyone about the things he gave me in secret. 
Sometimes auntie Husaini and Khanum made me ask him for presents for 
them. He gave them as if he were discharging a sacred obligation because 
money was of no account to him. I have met many rich men and princes but 
never anyone who was more open-handed in his generosity than he. 

‘And why not! Unearned wealth is like an enemy one detests. Who could 
have had more reason to detest it than a man with a heart as large as he had?’ 

‘Why do you say the money was not earned?’ 

‘Did you think he had taken his dear mama’s jewels to give to you?’ 


Amongst those who came to see me in the evenings was one Panna Mai, a 
jeweller, who used to spend an hour or two in my apartment. He only wanted 
company and if he were paid the necessary attention, he did not mind other 
men being present. He paid me two hundred rupees every month and was 
generous with his presents. During the period I was taken up with Faiz Ali, 
his visits like those of my other patrons, had also become scarce. Instead of 
coming every day as he used to, he started coming every second or third day 



and then did not appear for a full fifteen days. And when he did come he was 
the picture of misery. He only spoke when spoken to and then shut up like a 
clam. I asked him what had happened to him. 

‘Haven’t you heard?’ he asked. 

‘Heard of what?’ 

‘Our house was burgled; the wealth acquired by many generations has 
vanished. We have been ruined.’ 

‘Robbed!’ I exclaimed starting out of my seat. ‘How much did you lose?’ 

‘Jewels worth two hundred thousand rupees. All gone. Nothing remains.’ 

I laughed in my heart because his father Channa Mai was reputed to be a 
multimillionaire. Two hundred thousand was a large sum; but not for Channa 
Mai. I drew a long face and expressed my sympathy. 

‘A large number of thefts have taken place in the city these last few days,’ 
he continued with a sigh. ‘The mansion of Begum Malika Alam was burgled; 
then that of Lala Har Parshad. It is absolutely scandalous. I am told that a 
gang of thieves has come from outside. The Kotwal is at his wits’ end. He 
rounded up all the bad characters of the city but could get no information 
from them. They touch their ears^ and swear that this is not their handiwork.’ 

The next day, I was sitting in my room when I heard an uproar in the 
Chowk. I got up and peered through the curtain. There was a large crowd of 
people all talking very excitedly. This is what I heard. 

‘At long last he has been caught.’ 

‘All praise to our Kotwal. All police officers should be like him.’ 

‘Has any property been recovered?’ 

‘A lot of it has been found but a great deal remains.’ 

‘Has old Faizu been arrested?’ 

‘Yes. There he is.’ 

Through the milling crowd I caught a glimpse of Faizu in handcuffs with 
a posse of policemen about him. He had covered his face with a cloth. 

As customary, Faiz Ali came a few hours after dark when the others had 
gone. ‘I am going out of town and will return the day after tomorrow,’ he said 
as soon as he came in and added with some concern, ‘Look, Umrao Jan, don’t 
let anyone know of the things I have given you. Do not give any of them to 
Husaini nor show them to Khanum. They will come in handy one day.’ After 
a short pause he took my hand in his and asked: ‘Can you come away with 


me for a few days?’ 

‘You know very well I am not my own mistress,’ I replied. ‘It is for 
Khanum to decide. You ask her and if she is willing, what possible objection 
can I have?’ 

‘It is quite true that you people are most faithless. I would give my life for 
you and you answer me so dryly! All right, send for auntie Husaini.’ 

I called out to auntie Husaini. ‘Can I take her out for a few days?’ Faiz 
Ali asked her pointing to me. 

‘Where?’ 

‘Farrukhabad. I am a man of substance. I have a large estate in 
Farrukhabad and mean to spend a couple of months there. If madam agrees, I 
am willing to deposit two months’ salary in advance and give anything more 
she may desire.’ 

‘I don’t think madam will agree,’ replied auntie Husaini laconically. 

‘Please go and ask her.’ 

Auntie Husaini went to Khanum. 

Faiz Ali had been so good to me that if I had been my own mistress, I 
would have had no hesitation in going away with him. I was certain that a 
man who could be so generous to me in Lucknow was bound to fulfil my 
wildest desires when he took me to his home town. I was turning over these 
things in my mind when auntie Husaini came back. It was a blank refusal. I 
could not be allowed to leave the establishment on any condition. 

‘I am willing to double her salary.’ 

‘Not even for four times the figure,’ answered auntie Husaini. ‘We do not 
allow our girls to leave the premises.’ 

‘Then let it be...’ 

Auntie Husaini went back to her room. I looked up and saw tears 
streaming down Faiz Ali’s face. I felt very sorry for him. When I used to read 
in old legends of how some sweethearts betrayed their lovers, I used to feel 
distressed and cursed them. I felt that if I did not stand by Faiz Ali, I would 
be doing much the same and there would be no two opinions about my 
faithlessness and ingratitude. I resolved not to let him down. 

‘I will go with you,’ I said firmly. 

‘You will!’ he asked very surprised. 

‘Yes, whether they like it or not, I mean to go with you.’ 

‘How?’ 



‘I will slip out quietly.’ 

‘I will come for you the day after tomorrow in the early hours of the 
morning. Don’t let me down.’ 

‘I have agreed to go of my own sweet will. You will see how I keep my 
word.’ 

Faiz Ali left me a few hours before dawn. After he had gone, I began to 
debate in my mind: I have given him my word, can I really honour it? Should 
I change my mind? When I thought of Faiz Ali’s love and my promise, my 
heart would say, ‘You must go.’ At the same time a voice kept dinning in my 
ears: ‘Don’t go, don’t go. You don’t know what you are letting yourself in 
for.’ I was still in the throes of indecision when dawn broke. I spent the 
whole day pondering over the same question. Fortunately no one came to 
visit me that night and I was left alone with my problem. At last I dozed off 
to sleep. I was still half-asleep when Gauhar Mirza shook me. I was very 
cross with him and my head felt heavy as if I had a hangover. I don’t know 
why I had a tiff with auntie Husaini. Oh yes, I remember very well. There 
was an invitation to sing and auntie Husaini asked me whether I would 
accept. I refused flatly and she got cross with me. ‘You are always saying 
“No”. What is the point of your being in the profession?’ I replied: ‘I will not 
go.’ She said: ‘You will have to go; they have specially asked for you and 
Khanum has given her word. She has accepted the advance- money.’ I 
replied: ‘Auntie, I will not go. Give them back their money.’ 

‘You know very well that once Khanum takes money she never returns 
it,’ said auntie Husaini. 

‘Even when one is not feeling well? If Khanum is not willing to return the 
money, I shall pay out of my own pocket. ’ 

‘Oho!’ taunted auntie Husaini, ‘so you have a lot of money these days. 
All right, give me the money.’ 

‘How much?’ 

‘One hundred rupees.’ She waited for me to give her the money. God 
alone knows why she was so obstinate that day. ‘Do you want the wretched 
rupees or my life as well?’ I snapped, completely exasperated. 

‘If you have the cash, give it to me now.’ 

‘I will let you have it by the evening.’ 

‘Those people have been waiting for a long time, they will not stay till the 
evening.’ 



Auntie Husaini was under the impression that I had no money and if she 
kept nagging me the way she was doing I would give in and accept the 
invitation. In my cash box I had nothing less than a thousand or fifteen 
hundred rupees worth of gold sovereigns — not to mention the jewellery. I 
did not think it wise to open the box in front of her. 

‘Leave me alone now and come back in an hour.’ 

‘Will some djinn get you the money within the next hour?’ 

‘Yes, it will. Go away and don’t pester me. I am not feeling well.’ 

‘What is wrong with you, girl? Why don’t you tell me?’ 

‘I feel feverish and have a splitting headache.’ 

Auntie Husaini put her hand on my forehead: ‘You certainly have fever 
and you are looking pale. But the engagement is only for the day after 
tomorrow. God forbid that you continue to be in the condition till then! Why 
should we return the money?’ 

She left before I could say any more. Her busybodiness made me very 
angry and an evil intent entered my heart. I said to myself: ‘If these people do 
not care about me even in my sickness and sorrow and are only concerned 
with their own interests, it is pointless to go on living with them!’ 


Khanum’s house was in a secluded corner of the Chowk. On the western side 
was the bazaar. On the northern and southern ends were the rooms of the 
celebrated courtesans: Bibajan on one side and Husain Bandi on the other. At 
the back was the reception hall of Meer Hasan Ali. There was no way a thief 
could enter from any side. Even so three watchmen had been hired to patrol 
on the roof-tops. From the time Faiz Ali started visiting me, one of the 
watchmen, Makka, was specially posted at my doorstep. He let in Faiz Ali 
when he came at night and let him out before daylight and then bolted and 
locked the doors. 

Faiz Ali turned up in the evening as promised. For some time we 
discussed our plans of escape in whispers. We heard Makka yawn and stretch 
himself. Faiz Ali asked him to come in and said: ‘I have never given you 
anything before; here is a rupee. You can shut the door and go away. We will 
be awake; there is nothing to fear. ’ 



Makka salaamed and left the room. Faiz Ali said: ‘Now is the time, let’s 
go.’ I had tied up two changes of dress in a bundle and had taken out my 
jewel-box. I tucked them under my armpit and we slipped out of the house. 
We got into the bullock-cart that was waiting for us and were on our way. A 
little later we met Faiz Ali’s syce with a horse. Faiz Ali mounted the animal 
and rode alongside the cart. By the morning we were at Mohan Lai Ganj, 
where we stayed at an inn till the afternoon. 

The next day we came to Rai Bareli where I had two dresses made to 
wear on the journey and put away the ones I had worn at Lucknow. We 
dismissed the bullock-cart that had brought us from Lucknow and hired 
another one. We took the road for Lai Ganj which was nine or ten kos from 
Rai Bareli. We reached Lai Ganj by the evening and decided to spend the 
night in an inn. When Faiz Ali went to buy provisions in the bazaar, I got 
talking to the woman who occupied the room next to ours. She was a country 
prostitute called Naseeban. She was well dressed and had quite a few 
ornaments on her person. Although her accent was somewhat rustic, she 
could express herself well. She started by asking me where I was from. I told 
her I was from Faizabad. ‘My sister Pyaran lives in Faizabad; you must know 
her,’ she said. 

I realised that she had guessed my occupation. ‘Why should I know her?’ 
I asked. 

‘There isn’t a tart in Faizabad who doesn’t know us.’ 

‘I have been living with him for a long time in Lucknow,’ I replied, 
referring to Faiz Ali. 

‘I take it that you were born in Faizabad!’ 

She was absolutely right. All I could say was: ‘I was born there but I have 
been away since my childhood. ’ 

‘Don’t you know anyone in Faizabad?’ ‘Not a soul.’ 

‘What brings you here?’ 

‘I am with him.’ 

‘Where are you making for?’ 

‘Unnao.’ 

‘Why did you take this roundabout route through the wilderness? You 
should have gone through Narpatganj to Unnao; that is the shorter and better 
road.’ 

‘He had some business in Rai Bareli.’ 



The way you are taking is a very bad one,’ warned Naseeban. There is 
hardly any traffic because of highway robbers. The road passes through the 
wastes of Pulia where hundreds of travellers have been looted. You are a 
party of three of which you are just a woman — and loaded with jewellery at 
that. What can two men expect to do against bands of robbers who have been 
known to hold up large wedding parties!’ 

‘We resign ourselves to fate.’ ‘You are a brave woman.’ 

‘I have no choice.’ 

We went on gossiping about little things. I asked her where she was 
bound for. Her answer surprised me. ‘I am doing my rounds,’ she said. 

‘I do not understand.’ 

‘Don’t you know what it is to do the rounds? What sort of a tart are you?’ 

‘How should I know, sister? Only beggars are known to do their rounds.’ 

‘May our enemies go a-begging,’ she said haughtily. Then added in a 
tone of humility. The truth of the matter is that there is no great difference 
between a tart and a beggar — even if she becomes prosperous.’ 

‘You are quite right. I haven’t heard of the expression “doing the 
rounds”.’ 

Naseeban explained: ‘Once every year we leave our homes and go from 
village to village and stay in the houses of rich landowners. They give us 
according to their means. Some are interested in dancing and singing; others 
are not.’ 

‘I understand, who is your rich host here?’ 

‘I went to Rajah Shambhu Dhyan Singh who has a fortress at a little 
distance from here. He received a Royal command to stamp out highway 
robbery and had to leave suddenly. I waited several days, then I got fed up 
and came away. Tomorrow I will go to my aunt in Samariha, which is two 
kos from here. It is a village of prostitutes.’ 

‘Where will you go from there?’ 

‘I shall stay with my aunt till the Rajah Sahib returns. Then I shall go 
back to his fortress. There are many troupes of dancers and singers awaiting 
his return.’ 

‘Is the Rajah Sahib keen on dancing and singing?’ 

‘Used to be.’ 

‘What’s happened now?’ 

‘Since he picked up a tart from Lucknow, he has lost all regard for people 



like us.’ 

‘Who is she?’ 

‘I don’t remember her name. She is very fair and has a nice face and 
figure.’ 

‘She must sing well.’ 

‘Rubbish! Can’t sing a note. She can dance a little. Rajah Sahib is 
absolutely gone on her.’ 

‘How long has she been with the Rajah?’ 

‘Six months or so.’ 

I had a strong suspicion who this tart from Lucknow was, but did not say 
a word. At night I told Faiz Ali of what Naseeban had said about the route we 
were taking. He told me not to worry my head about it as he had made the 
necessary arrangements. 


It was still dark when we left Mohan Lai Ganj. Naseeban’s cart was close 
behind mine, so we could talk to each other. Faiz Ali was on horseback. A 
little later Naseeban pointed out Samariha. Some village-women were 
watering the fields which lay alongside the road; some were raking the soil. 
A hefty amazon was driving a pair of bullocks up and down the slope of a 
well while her companion upturned the leather water-bucket as it came up 
full of water. Naseeban told us that all these women were prostitutes. I 
wondered why they took to the profession and still continued doing work 
which even men would find hard to do. I had a closer look at them and knew 
why. They were as ugly as buffalo keepers and sellers of cow-dung cakes. 

Naseeban left us at Samariha. 

About two kos from Samariha we came to a depression sloping down to a 
river. The place was rugged and intersected with deep ravines. Both the 
banks of the river were lined with a dense mass of gigantic trees. There was 
no one on the road except us. Faiz Ali spurred his horse forward and before I 
could stop him he had disappeared from my sight. I saw him after he had 
crossed the river and emerged on the other bank. His syce followed him 
leaving me with the driver of my slow-moving cart. 

I saw a gang of ruffians come out of the jungle towards us. They were 



armed with swords and carried guns on their shoulders. Their matchlocks 
alight, they surrounded the cart. 

‘Stop! Who is on the cart?’ demanded the leader. 

‘Passengers from Rai Bareli. I have been hired to take them to Unnao,’ 
replied the cart-driver ignoring the command to stop. 

‘Stop the cart,’ ordered the leader again. 

‘Why should I?’ asked the driver. ‘The passenger is a lady from the Khan 
Sahib’s house.’ 

‘Is there no man with her?’ 

‘The men have gone ahead; they will be back any moment.’ 

‘Lady, get off the cart,’ commanded the leader. Before I could comply, 
another member of the gang spoke rudely: ‘Draw aside the curtain and drag 
out the bitch. She is only a tart, what right has she to veil herself?’ 

One of the bandits tore the curtain and ordered me to get down. Three 
men surrounded me. Suddenly we saw a cloud of dust coming from the side 
of the river and heard the thunder of horsehoofs. It was Faiz Ali leading a 
dozen men on horseback. The bandits turned and fired a volley. Two of Faiz 
Ali’s horsemen toppled over. The others drew their swords and fell upon the 
bandits. There was a short and sharp encounter between the cavaliers and the 
bandits. Another one of Faiz Ali’s men was wounded. When three of the 
bandits had been laid low, the rest of the gang broke and fled. 

I got into the cart once more. The wounds of the horseman were 
bandaged and he was also put in the cart beside me. We were on the move 
again with two horsemen on either side and others in the front and rear. I 
heard Faiz Ali speak to one of his companions: ‘Brother Fazal, I had a lot of 
trouble getting out of Lucknow, I barely escaped with my life.’ 

‘Why not admit you were having a good time,’ answered Fazal. 

‘I knew you would say that.’ 

‘I do not have to say it, you have the trophy with you. Let me also have a 
glimpse of my new sister-in-law.’ 

‘With pleasure! She will not veil herself from you.’ 

‘Let us get to our destination. I will take a look at her when we have 
accomplished our mission.’ 

We reached the banks of the river. The bank was steep, so I had to get off 
and walk. We had a lot of trouble getting the cart across to the other side. 
There was so much jolting that the bandages of the wounded man, who had 



stayed on it, came off and the floor of the cart was covered with his blood. 

After crossing the river we stopped once more to bind the man’s wounds 
and wash the cart. When we started again it was well past midday and I was 
ravenously hungry. The cart creaked along at a slow pace through completely 
uninhabited country. About four kos from the river we stopped in an orchard 
near a village. There were a few tents with horses tethered outside. Some men 
were cooking; others were loitering about. One of them came and whispered 
something in Fazal’s ear. Fazal looked worried and went up to Faiz Ali and 
began to talk in subdued tones. I heard Faiz Ali say quite loudly: ‘We will see 
when the time comes. Let’s have our meal first.’ 

‘We have no time to eat; let us get away at once,’ answered his friend. 

‘We will finish eating while the tents are being struck and the horses 
saddled,’ assured Faiz Ali. 

A carpet was spread under a mango tree. Casseroles of curry were 
brought along with baskets full of thick chapattis. The three of us, Faiz Ali, 
Fazal and I sat and ate together. Although anxiety was clearly written on their 
faces, the men kept laughing and jesting. By the time we had finished, the 
tents had been rolled and loaded on the backs of the mules and the horses had 
been saddled. The caravan was on the move once more. 

We couldn’t have gone more than three kos when we were surrounded by 
a large number of horsemen and foot-soldiers. Our party was prepared for 
them and returned their fire. I was terrified and stayed in the cart and prayed. 
A little later I lifted the edge of the curtain to see what was going on. I saw 
the place strewn with wounded men. I saw men falling and being killed. 
There were only fifty or sixty in our band. Dhyan Singh’s force outnumbered 
ours by ten to one and compelled us to surrender. Faiz Ali and Fazal escaped. 
Those that remained were arrested along with me. 


The cartman pleaded with the captors and obtained his release. He dumped 
the wounded man among the corpses lying about on the field and fled for his 
life. The captured men’s hands were tied behind their backs and they were 
marched off towards the fortress which was at a distance of five kos. We had 
gone a little distance when we met the Rajah Sahib on horseback 



accompanied by a body of men. We were paraded before him. He pointed 
towards me and asked: ‘Is this the lady from Lucknow?’ 

I joined my palms in supplication: ‘Huzoor, I crave forgiveness. If your 
honour looks at my offence with a compassionate eye, you will see that I was 
not at fault. Women have little experience of fraudulent characters. I knew 
nothing about the man.’ 

‘Do not plead ignorance,’ answered the Rajah brusquely. ‘Your guilt has 
been proved. Answer the questions that are put to you.’ 

‘I await your orders, my lord.’ 

‘Where do you live in Lucknow?’ 

‘In the Chowk.’ 

Rajah Sahib pondered over something for a while; then beckoned his men 
and ordered: ‘Get a bullock-cart from the next village. She is not as tough as 
our country tarts who can dance all night and then go on dancing with a 
wedding procession for another ten kos or more. She is a courtesan from 
Lucknow.’ 

‘May God protect your honour!’ I exclaimed. 

The men fetched a cart and I took my place in it. The captured men 
walked alongside with their hands bound behind them as before. When we 
reached the fortress these prisoners were sent away. I was taken inside the 
courtyard and shown to my living-room; two men were deputed to wait on 
me. I was served with excellent food: fried puris both plain and stuffed, 
sweets and pickles of all kinds. It was the first time since I had left Lucknow 
that I was able to eat my fill. 

I learnt next morning that the prisoners had been sent to Lucknow and 
there was an order for my release. I had not, however, been given permission 
by the Rajah Sahib to leave. He sent for me a little later. ‘We have ordered 
your release,’ he said. ‘The two bad characters, Faiz Ali and his friend Fazal 
got away but we captured the rest of the gang; they will receive the 
punishment they deserve when they reach Lucknow. We have no doubt of 
your innocence but we are constrained to warn you about mixing with such 
types in the future. You are welcome to stay here for a couple of days if you 
so desire. We have heard great praise of your singing.’ 

I recalled Naseeban telling me that the Rajah Sahib had a courtesan from 
Lucknow living with him; she must have been the one to praise me. ‘Who has 
told Huzoor about my singing?’ I asked naively. 



‘You will soon find out.’ 

The mysterious courtesan of Lucknow was sent for. She turned out to be 
the beautiful Khurshid Jan! She ran and clasped me in a tight embrace and 
both of us burst into tears. We did not want to displease the Rajah Sahib, so 
we quickly dried our eyes and sat down quietly. He sent for the musicians. I 
had composed a poem when I had heard of the order for my release; I will 
recite the lines I can remember. Each verse was applauded by the Rajah Sahib 
and the other gentlemen present. 

Like a pet singing bird let out of its cage 
My bonds are loosened when I love my bondage; 

My love lets me go but her tresses keep me bound 
Tiring of old tortures she hath a new one found; 

Alas, my love of servitude doth but displease 
Freedom I will find, but no joy in my release; 

So tender is my captor, no suffering can she bear 
She sets me free that my wailing she may not hear; 

Not only worldly sorrows, a thousand others there be 
Caught in the web of life, why hope to be free? 

She takes in new captives, with envy I burn 
I love love’s anguish, this freedom I spurn; 

‘Ada’ from love’s prison there can no freedom be 
Prisoner in love with captor can enjoy no liberty. 

When the Rajah Sahib heard the last lines he asked me whose poetic 
name was ‘Ada’. ‘It is her own composition,’ replied Khurshid Jan. 

The Rajah Sahib was even more pleased. ‘If we had known earlier, we 
would never have set you free,’ he said graciously. 

‘Huzoor must have gathered from the ghazal I sang that I too am sad to 
leave. But now you have said the word and your humble handmaid has been 
freed.’ 



The party was over. The Rajah Sahib, being an orthodox Hindu, went to 
the kitchen to eat. Khurshid Jan and I had a long heart to heart talk. ‘Look 
sister, I was not to blame,’ she explained. ‘Khanum and the Rajah Sahib had 
been on bad terms for a long time. Rajah Sahib had asked for me several 
times but she flatly refused to let me go. Then he sent his men to the fair at 
the Aish Bagh. They brought me here by force. I am well looked after and am 
very comfortable.’ 

‘How can you suffer the company of the stupid rustics?’ I asked sharply. 

‘That is true,’ conceded Khurshid Jan, ‘but you know my temperament. I 
cannot bear to go to a new man every day as I had to do at Khanum’s! Here I 
have to concern myself only with the Rajah Sahib: all the others obey my 
orders. This also happens to be the place where I was born; so I like 
everything about it.’ 

‘Have you no intention of returning to Lucknow?’ 

‘You must forgive my saying “No”. I am quite well off in this place. I 
suggest that you also stay here.’ 

‘I would never stay here unless I was compelled to.’ ‘Will you go to 
Lucknow?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Where else?’ 

‘Wherever God takes me.’ 

‘Please stay here for a while.’ 

‘I will remain here for the time being.’ 

I stayed in the fortress for another fifteen or twenty days and met 
Khurshid Jan every day. She was quite contented but I was miserable. At last 
I made my request to the Rajah Sahib. 

‘Do you wish to leave now?’ he asked. 

‘If your honour permits your handmaiden to leave, she will present 
herself again.’ 

‘This is the smooth talk a la Lucknow. Where will you go?’ 

‘Kanpur.’ 

‘And not return to Lucknow?’ 

‘How can I show my face in Lucknow? I will not be able to go before 
Khanum. The other girls will laugh at me.’ 

I really had no intention of returning to Lucknow; I also thought that if I 
mentioned Lucknow to the Rajah Sahib, he might change his mind. (I might 



talk, Khurshid Jan’s whereabouts might get known and Khannm might create 
trouble for him.) He was obviously very pleased with my plan. 

‘Will you never go back to Lucknow?’ he asked me. 

‘I have no one in Lucknow,’ replied I. ‘My profession is to dance and 
sing; wherever I am, I will find some patrons. I am no longer willing to stay 
in Khanum’s prison house; otherwise I would never have left.’ 

The next day Rajah Sahib bade me Godspeed. He gave me ten gold 
sovereigns, a shawl and a scarf. I was also given a cart with three bullocks, a 
driver and two men were to accompany me to Unnao. In short he provided 
me with all the travelling facilities of an itinerant courtesan. 

At Unnao I dismissed the two men and only retained the cart and the 
driver. I found lodgings at an inn. 

It was early evening. I sat in front of my room watching the travellers 
come and go and listening to the cries of the innkeepers’ wives. ‘Mister 
traveller, this way. No, not there. We have a cleaner house, an excellent 
hookah to smoke, pure clean water to drink — the best of food and drink and 
the shade of the neem tree for your horses and mules...’ 

Suddenly I spied Faiz Ali’s syce coming along the road. As he entered the 
gate of the inn, our eyes met and he came over. He told me that Faiz Ali had 
got news of my reaching Unnao and was sure to visit me that night. 

I got very scared because I was no longer willing to go with Faiz Ali. I 
had believed that after the skirmish with the Rajah’s men I had finished with 
him. But it seemed he would be back in my life to put a halter round my neck 
once more. 

The syce was right. Soon after it was dark, Faiz Ali came to my room. I 
feigned great pleasure and relief at meeting him. I knew I was in his hands 
and had to agree to anything he said. We talked idly of this and that for some 
time and discussed plans for leaving Unnao. At first he decided to dismiss the 
cart- driver and get the syce to drive the cart; then he changed his mind and 
decided to leave the cart with the innkeeper and cross the Ganges during the 
night. A little after midnight we left the inn on horseback, with me sitting 
behind him on the saddle. The five or six kos of riding in the dark over very 
rough terrain made everyone of my joints sore. At long last we managed to 
get to the bank of the river and with some difficulty found a ferryboat. When 
we had crossed over to the other side, Faiz Ali remarked with a sigh of relief: 
‘Now there is nothing to fear.’ 



Next morning we reached Kanpur by sunrise and stopped at Lathi Mohal. 
Faiz Ali went out to look around the place. When he came back he told me 
that he had rented a house somewhere, as Lathi Mohal was not safe. We hired 
a palanquin and left. We alighted before a grand mansion. I went inside and 
saw that it was very barely furnished. There were two charpoys in the 
verandah, a tattered mattress on the floor of one of the rooms and a peculiar 
shaped hookah, the mere sight of which was enough to put one off smoking. 
Faiz Ali went off to the bazaar to get something to eat and I was left alone. 

There was something eerie about the place and it seemed as if Faiz Ali 
had decided to settle in the bazaar and would never come back. One hour 
passed, then another and yet another till it was noon. The afternoon also 
passed and the shades of evening began to lengthen across the courtyard. The 
sun went down and the short twilight sank into the night. I sat up and gaped 
at the huge empty house which seemed as if it would swallow me up. I was 
all alone except for God. I was petrified with horror and became the victim of 
the phantoms my imagination created. I saw a figure come out of an empty 
room; I saw another strolling up and down the verandah; I heard the thud of 
human feet on the roof and the sound of footsteps coming down the stairs. Up 
till midnight the courtyard and the walls had been moonlit. Then the moon 
hid its face and it became pitch dark. I covered my face with the shawl and 
lay down. What was that noise? Would the night ever end? 

At long last came the dawn. I was completely worn out. What a mess I 
had made of my life! I thought of the ease and comfort of the life in 
Lucknow. The servants were always at one’s beck and call; one only had to 
say the word and everything was produced: hookah, pan, anything to eat and 
drink. 

I waited till the afternoon but Faiz Ali did not show up. I was determined 
not to stay in that house any longer. I undid the bolt of the door and stepped 
out into the street. I couldn’t have gone more than twenty paces when I saw a 
posse of foot- soldiers with an officer on horseback marching towards me. 
They had Faiz Ali with them with his hands tied behind his back. I stopped 
dead in my tracks as if stunned by a blow. I espied a narrow lane leading to a 
mosque. I thought to myself There is no better place than the House of God; I 
could stop there for a while’. I quickly went down the lane and boldly 
stepped into the mosque. I nearly knocked down the Mullah who was 
strolling about in the sun in his blue lungi. From the way his dark face lit up I 



guessed that he thought I had come to make an offering. I sat down on the 
prayer platform, dangling my legs. He came up, bent his shaven head over 
me and asked aggressively: ‘Lady, what business have you here?’ 

‘I am a weary traveller,’ I replied archly. ‘I thought this was the House of 
God where I could rest awhile. If you resent my presence, I will leave at 
once.’ 

The Mullah was an uncouth sort of person but my saucy manner worked 
like magic and he was completely taken in. He did not know what to say and 
just gaped at me open-mouthed. After he had had time to collect his wits, he 
asked: ‘Where have you come from?’ 

‘Does that matter? For the time being I intend staying here.’ 

‘What, in the mosque?’ he asked, thoroughly alarmed. 

‘No, sir, in your cell.’ 

‘Allah protect us from Satan,’ 

‘Mullahji, where is Satan? I can see no one here except you.’ 

‘Madam, I live all alone in the mosque: that is why I asked you your 
business.’ 

‘That sounds very odd! Can’t anyone live in the same place as you? And 
who are you to ask me my business in the mosque? What are you doing 
here?’ 

‘I teach boys.’ 

‘I can teach you a lesson or two.’ 

‘Allah protect us from Satan.’ 

‘Why do you invoke Allah’s protection all the time? Is Satan at your 
heels?’ 

‘Satan is the enemy of mankind; one should always fear him.’ 

‘One should fear God, not the poor Devil. And how is it you count 
yourself amongst mankind?’ 

‘What else can I be?’ he asked, somewhat offended. 

‘I believe you are a djinn. Anyone who can live alone in this place 
without being scared, must be a djinn.’ 

‘What am I to do? I am used to being alone.’ 

‘That is why you look so wild. Haven’t you heard the proverb: To live 
alone is to be half mad.’ 

‘Thank you very much; I am happy as I am,’ he answered truculently. 
‘You state your business and the meaning of your visit.’ 



To get at the meaning of things one has to consult a book. At the 
moment we are engaged in a verbal disputation. ’ 

Some people have the sort of face you can’t help making fun of. 
Although the Mullah was young and not too bad to look at, there was 
something wild about him. He had an unruly beard which he had allowed to 
grow to an incredible length, but had shaved his lip. His lungi was tied very 
high up his waist and he wore a huge chintz cap which covered his skull. And 
he had a peculiar manner of talking. He opened and shut his mouth in quick 
snaps. When he finished a sentence, he would emit a nasal ‘hunh’ with his 
lower lip on the upper, making his beard jerk up in the air. It seemed as if he 
was trying to eat and speak at the same time and had to close his mouth in a 
hurry lest something fall out. 

I took a rupee out of my pocket. The Mullah thought it was for him and 
quickly put out his hand exclaiming piously: There is no need to do this.’ 

‘On the contrary, this is most necessary,’ I said with a smile. ‘I am 
hungry; ask someone to get me something to eat.’ 

He tried to cover up his embarrassment. That is exactly what I meant 
when I said: “There is no need to do this”. Surely it should be possible for me 
to give you something to eat!’ 

‘Is the possibility immediate or potential, essential or accidental?’ 

‘It is not an immediate possibility. One of my pupils will be bringing 
something for me; you can partake of it.’ 

‘Patience now is beyond endurance. I also have it from reliable sources 
that His Holiness Mr. Ramadan- tours the world for one month and spends 
the rest of the year in seclusion in this mosque.’ 

‘I cannot deny the fact I have absolutely nothing at the moment; but, as I 
have already said, one of my pupils will soon be bringing something.’ 

‘Let us suppose and take for granted that the impossible happens and the 
food arrives; it won’t be enough for your own bare subsistence. So what is 
the point of the invitation? If by any chance there is enough for me as well, 
even so “Waiting is worse than death” as the Arabic proverb goes. And as the 
Persians say: “A man bitten by the snake cannot wait for the antidote to 
arrive from Iraq”.’ 

‘Aha! You appear to be a most learned lady.’ 

To my far from perfect judgement, you seem to be a pretty useless 


individual.’ 

That unfortunately happens to be true but...’ 

That is because you keep on making pointless speeches while my belly is 
praying for food,’ I interrupted. 

‘All right. I’ll get something straightaway.’ 

‘For God’s sake get going.’ 

At long last the Mullah left. He came back an hour later with four loaves 
of yeast bread and a cup of stale curry which had turned blue and put them in 
front of me. I was most irritated and glowered at him. The fool did not 
understand what had made me angry. He undid a knot in the sheet he 
wrapped round him and took out small change of fourteen- and-a-half annas 
and two pice of worth of cowrie shells and put them in front of me. ‘Madam, 
the bread cost four pice, the curry one; and I had to give half a pice as 
commission for getting change for a rupee. The rest of the money is before 
you. Count your change before you eat.’ 

I was too hungry to argue. I swallowed a few mouthfuls and then spoke to 
him. ‘I say, old man, is this all you can get to eat in this tumbledown town?’ 

This is not Lucknow where you can get pilaf and sweet rice at 
Mahmud’s restaurant twenty-four hours!’ 

‘I take it there is at least a confectioner in the town!’ 

‘A confectioner? Why, there’s one below the mosque!’ 

‘Why then did you have to go four kos ? You took six hours and what did 
you get, dog food!’ 

‘Don’t say that; human beings eat it.’ 

‘Humans of your species might eat it. Stale yeast bread and curry gone 
blue.’ 

‘It isn’t blue... Shall I get you some curd?’ 

‘No, thank you. Spare me that.’ 

‘Don’t worry about the money, I will buy it for you.’ Before I could say 
anything, the Mullah had shot out of the mosque. He came back with an 
earthen cup full of sour, smelly curd. He put it before me with such a grand 
flourish as would have put the generous Hatim- to shame. To cut a long story 
short, I rammed the four loaves down my throat and washed them down with 
a jugful of water. I did not touch the curry or the curd, nor bother to pick up 
the money. As I got up to wash my hands, the Mullah thought that at last I 


was leaving the mosque. ‘Don’t forget your money and your cowrie shells/ 
he said with evident relief. 

‘Keep it to light candles in my name.’ 

The Mullah was a great help to me in Kanpur. Through his good offices, I 
was able to rent an apartment and furnish it with a canvas bed, carpets, white 
sheets for the floor, awnings, copper utensils and other necessities. I engaged 
a cook, a maid servant and two other servants and began to live in style. I 
tried out many musicians but I did not like their way of playing. At last I 
found a tabla player from Lucknow who had been taught by a member of the 
family of Khalifaji who used to accompany me when I was with Khanum. 
Through him I got two reasonably good sarangi players and my orchestra 
was complete. It got about that a courtesan of Lucknow had arrived in the 
city and men began to drop in. There was music and singing in my 
apartments from the early hours of the evening to well past midnight. People 
also got to know that I wrote verse. There was hardly a day when I was not 
asked out to parties and symposia and there was no dearth of invitations to 
sing. In a short time I earned a lot of money. Although I did not like the ways 
and the manner of speech of the people of Kanpur and was reminded of 
Lucknow at every turn, I enjoyed being my own mistress so much that I 
never thought of going back. I knew that if I returned to Lucknow, I would 
again have to be one of Khanum’s girls. All the women in the profession 
feared Khanum and if I had set up on my own no one would have had 
anything to do with me. I would also have found it hard to get good 
musicians. And how could one run the business of dancing and singing 
without musicians? My introduction to the famous families of the city was 
also through Khanum. Although I was reckoned amongst the good singers of 
Lucknow, there were a great many as good as I was. And when all’s said and 
done very few people can tell the difference between good and bad singing. 
Most people go by reputation. Great men’s glances only fall on expensive 
balconies and establishments. Who would have bothered about me in 
Lucknow if I had set up independently in a modest way? In Kanpur I got 
more appreciation than I had ever hoped to get. In every festivity and in every 
wedding in the homes of wealthy aristocrats, I was invited as a matter of 
prestige. 

It is only when one is away that one realises the true worth of Lucknow. I 
met a poet who styled himself as Shariq of Lucknow. No one had heard of his 



name in Lucknow but in Kanpur he was famous and acknowledged as the 
king of poets. He had a large following of people who went to him to learn 
the art of poetry. Let me tell you of an amusing incident. A gentleman came 
to see me one day. Our conversation drifted to poets and poetry. He asked me 
immediately if I knew of Shariq of Lucknow. I replied that I did not and 
asked: ‘Who is Shariq?’ He happened to be a great admirer and a pupil and 
was much put out. 

‘I was given to understand that you belonged to Lucknow,’ he said with a 
lot of sarcasm. 

‘Yes, sir, my humble abode is in Lucknow.’ 

‘How can it be that in Lucknow you did not come to know of the Great 
Master?’ 

‘There isn’t one among the famous poets of Lucknow whom I do not 
know; I am even familiar with the works of the lesser poets. What is the real 
name of this famous master? I have never heard of the pseudonym.’ 

‘What is the point of telling you his real name?’ he replied with some 
irritation. ‘The pseudonym “Shariq” is on people’s lips throughout the land 
from East to West and from North to South.’ 

‘If you do not mind my saying so, this sounds a bit of poetic 
exaggeration. Since he is your mentor, it’s only proper that you should praise 
him. However, do tell me the real name of this famous man. It is just possible 
that although I am not acquainted with his pseudonym, I may know him by 
his real name.’ 

‘Mir Hashim Ali Sahib Shariq.’ 

‘Of course! My ears are certainly familiar with this name,’ I said, and 
began to wonder who in the name of God was this Mir Hashim Ali Sahib. 
Then I thought of someone. ‘Your master also recites elegies, doesn’t he?’ 

‘Yes, madam. No one has composed more beautiful elegies.’ 

‘How truly spoken!’ I said with sarcasm. ‘You mean to say that he is 
better than the celebrated Mir Anees and Mirza Dabeer?’ 

‘He is in the same class.’ 

‘Whose compositions does he recite?’ I asked in the same vein. 

‘Why should he have to recite other people’s compositions when he 
composes his own? Only the other day he recited a new composition, which 
was acclaimed by everyone.’ 

‘Perhaps you remember some of it.’ 



There were six lines in praise of the sword which are on the tongues of 
everyone in the city, they are absolutely terrific.’ 

‘Please recite them for my benefit.’ 

‘Sparkling as gems when the Koran’s commentary is unfold 
Out of its scabbard it issued, glittering like gold.’ 

‘Allah be praised! The fame of these lines has travelled far. Even I can 
quote five verses of this poem.’ 

‘Yes, madam,’ he continued obviously pleased. ‘You must have heard the 
poem in Lucknow. That’s exactly what I said to myself — how can a lady 
from Lucknow interested in poetry and literature not have heard of the great 
Shariq! Now I understand; you were making fun of me.’ 

I did want to say that even if men like his teacher were to die and be 
reborn again they would not be able to pen lines which were composed by the 
late Mirza Dabeer. But I thought the better of it and remained silent. 

‘You acted wisely, otherwise the poor fellow would have lost his means 
of livelihood. Plagiarism is not the monopoly of Meer Hashim Ali Sahib 
Shariq; quite a few gentlemen have the same habit. They have no scruples in 
reciting other people’s work as their own. Only a few days ago a gentleman 
stole the manuscript of a friend of mine and went about reciting his poems in 
Hyderabad, Deccan. He won acclaim from many well-known poets and 
critics. Only the more discerning saw through him and wrote to their friends 
in Lucknow. It was conveyed to the real author who was more amused than 
angry. These types have given Lucknow such a bad name that one feels 
ashamed of attaching the words “of Lucknow” to one’s real name or using 
the pseudonym “Lucknawi.” I know of impostors, seventy generations of 
whose forefathers have been brought up in rude rusticity, describe themselves 
as “Lucknawi” on the strength of having spent a few days studying in 
Lucknow or having been here on some business. I do not understand the 
particular pride in belonging to Lucknow; still less the point of lying about 
it.’ 

‘Many make their living on the name of Lucknow as I did when I was in 
Kanpur. Those days there were no railway trains and so the people of 
Lucknow never bothered to leave their town. On the other hand, the best 



artists and craftsmen from other cities came here because it was only here 
that they got the appreciation due to them. The capital city of Delhi had 
declined and Lucknow was on the road to prosperity. ’ 

‘Unfortunately now Lucknow is on the decline and the seat of prosperity 
has shifted. I haven’t been south, but I am told that there are large habitations 
of Lucknow people in the South.’ 


1 Approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — panv parhna — to beg someone. 

2 Approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — kaan pakarna — to swear to. 

3 During the month of Ramadan, Muslims are expected to fast from sunrise to sunset. 

4 Hatim Tai — The legendary Arabic hero, Hatim Tai, is remembered for his large-heartedness and 
ready generosity. 



# 8 fa 


Nothing is beyond the power of chance; 

People long parted come together again in mysterious ways. 

w es, people who have been parted often come together: even those who 

have been parted for so long that there seems not the slightest hope of 
their finding each other. This is what happened to me one day. 

I had been in Kanpur for about six months. I had become so popular that 
my songs were hummed by people in the streets and bylanes of the city. 
Every evening my room was crowded with music lovers. 

One summer afternoon when I was having my siesta, I noticed that the 
khus chicks had gone dry. I got up to ask the man pulling the punkha to 
sprinkle water on them when I overheard someone ask the grocer below 
where the courtesan of Lucknow lived. 

A little later a woman bent under the weight of her seventy years came up 
the stairs leaning on her walking stick. She was fair, full of wrinkles and her 
hair was as white as cotton wool. 

‘Are you the one who has come from Lucknow?’ she asked out of breath 
as she sat down on the floor. 

‘Yes, madam.’ I stepped down from my bed, got the pan box and asked 
the servant to prepare a hookah. 

‘My mistress wants you to come to her son’s birthday party. Only ladies 
are being invited. What are your charges?’ 

‘How does your mistress know of me?’ 



‘How does anyone know of you? You are the talk of the town. And the 
Begum Sahiba is herself from Lucknow.’ 

‘Surely, you are also from Lucknow!’ 

‘How did you know?’ 

‘Can anyone conceal her manner of speech?’ 

‘Yes, I am from Lucknow,’ she conceded. ‘Tell me, what do you charge 
for your performance? I have a lot of things to attend to and mustn’t be late.’ 

‘Everyone knows my rates; I take fifty rupees for each appearance. Since 
your mistress is from Lucknow and has considered me worthy of an 
invitation, I will take nothing from her. When is the party?’ 

‘This evening’, she replied thrusting some money in my hand. ‘Take this 
as advance; the rest will be settled later.’ 

‘This is not necessary,’ I replied, taking the money. ‘I will accept it lest 
the Begum Sahiba be offended. Where does she live?’ 

‘The house is some distance from here. I will send a boy in the evening to 
fetch you. Make sure that none of your men friends comes with you.’ 

‘What about the musicians?’ 

‘We do not object to musicians or servants; there should be no men 
besides them.’ 

‘You may rest assured; I do not know anyone whom I would like to bring 
with me.’ 

I nodded to the servant to place the hookah he had prepared before the old 
lady. She began to smoke it with great relish. I took out a pan and spread 
betel and lime paste on it. I took a pinch of powdered betel-nut and crushed 
some cardamom seeds. I put these on the pan and rolled it for the old lady. 

‘Child, where will I get the teeth to chew pan ?’ she wailed. 

‘I have made it specially for you; try a little bit of it.’ 

She chewed the pan and was delighted. ‘Oh for the refinements of our 
city!’ she exclaimed and blessed me. ‘Come early,’ she said as she left, ‘the 
birthday ceremonial will take place an hour before sunset.’ 

‘It is not the practice with us to go out at that hour, but as the Begum 
Sahiba has asked me, I will come early.’ 

It is true that one only appreciates the true worth of one’s home town 
when one is away, for now I longed to be among people of Lucknow. I had 
gone to hundreds of functions in Kanpur but had never looked forward to one 
with more eagerness. The long summer’s day seemed as endless as a 



mountain range-. At last the morning dragged into afternoon and at five 
o’clock the boy turned up. I was already dressed and made up and had got the 
musicians over. The boy told them the location of the house. I got into a 
palanquin and was on my way. 

The Begum’s house was an hour’s distance from the city. The last bit of 
the road was alongside a canal which ran into a garden enclosed by a wall of 
cactus and thorny trees planted close together. The garden was laid out in 
English style. There were rows of palm trees along red gravel paths flanked 
by green lawns and rockeries with mountain plants sprouting out of the rocks. 
The garden was intersected by narrow waterways through which crystal clear 
water was flowing. Gardeners were sprinkling water on the plants. The leaves 
were washed and green. Flowers that had been scorched by the sun all day 
had begun to look fresh and lively. 

From the garden I could hear the voices of women singing inside the 
house where the birthday ceremony was taking place. I stayed outside and 
when the musicians had arrived, I sang a song of greeting and a piece in the 
raga Shyam Kalyan. Since there was no audience I did not go on. The Begum 
Sahiba apparently heard me from where she was and sent a gold sovereign 
and five silver rupees in appreciation. 

In a little while it became dark. Then the moon came up and spread its 
silvery light over the lawn. Its reflection shimmered in the rippling water of 
the pool, which was in the centre of the garden. The soft moonlight, the 
gentle murmur of water falling into the pool and the fragrance of flowers 
created a most bewitching atmosphere. 

By the side of the pool was a wooden pavilion with painted pillars. In this 
pavilion arrangements had been made for the seating of guests: carpets with 
white sheets spread on them and cushions laid out for people to recline on. 

A maidservant came out carrying two lamps with green shades and placed 
them in front of the carpet. The musicians were asked to retire to the 
servants’ quarters as the function was henceforth to be exclusively for ladies. 
When they had left, the Begum Sahiba made her appearance. She came 
through a passage covered with roses which connected the pavilion to the 
house. I stood up to pay my respects. She took her seat on the carpet, 
beckoned me and asked me to sit near her. I bowed and sat down. I could not 
take my eyes off her face. 


They saw my eyes were dazzled by no earthly glare, 
But her beauty which only made me stand and stare. 


The garden and the moonlight had created the illusion that I was in a 
fairyland. Now I knew it was true because the fairy queen was sitting in front 
of me reclining on the cushion. Her hair was parted in the centre and her long 
plait hung to her waist. She was fair with a delicate touch of pink about the 
cheeks. She had a high forehead, arched eyebrows and her eyes were big and 
pointed like rose leaves. She had a straight nose and her mouth was like a 
pink rosebud. She was as slender as the stalk of a delicate flower and was 
pleasantly curvaceous. And she was beautifully dressed. Her thin yellow 
dupatta fell off her shoulders framing her face and figure encased in a 
tightfitting blouse. She wore ornaments to match: amethyst ear-tops, a 
diamond in her nose, a gold necklace, a string of gold beads and a nine- 
gemmed amulet round her wrists and gold anklets on her feet. I have never 
set my eyes on anyone so devastatingly beautiful. She had a superficial 
resemblance to Khurshid Jan but when all is said and done Khurshid Jan was 
a tart and had none of the nobility of bearing, the dignity and the reserve of 
the Begum. Moreover, Khurshid Jan was always a picture of misery looking 
like a woman deserted by her lover. The Begum was of a cheerful disposition 
with a soft smile always hovering on her lips: when she spoke, it seemed as if 
she was scattering rose petals. She knew how to keep people in their place 
and no one dared to adopt a tone of familiarity with her; she knew how to 
combine decorum with utter lack of formality; dignity with feminine 
sauciness. Strangely enough, while I stared at her with admiration, her eyes 
were also fixed on me. There was something that I wanted to ask her but we 
did not get the opportunity to be by ourselves for a long time; a maid stood 
close behind fanning her; there were two others in front, one with a silver jug 
and the other with a pan casket. At last she asked me: ‘What is your name?’ 

‘Umrao Jan,’ I replied with the palms of my hands joined together. 

‘Are you from Lucknow proper?’ 

This question was put in such a way that I found it difficult to answer it 
accurately. If I had said I belonged to Lucknow, it would have defeated the 
object I had in mind. If I had said I was from Faizabad, I would be revealing 
a secret at the wrong time. I pondered over the question for a while and 



replied: ‘Yes, madam, I was brought up in Lucknow.’ As soon as I had 
answered, it occurred to me that the next question would land me in the same 
difficulty. I was not wrong because the Begum followed it up with: ‘Does it 
mean that you were not born in Lucknow?’ 

I did not know what to say. I kept silent for a while pretending I had not 
heard: then I tried to change the subject by asking her: ‘Does your ladyship 
belong to Lucknow?’ 

‘I did belong to Lucknow once; now I have made my home in Kanpur.’ 

‘I intend doing the same.’ 

‘Why?’ 

This was also a difficult question. ‘It is a long story,’ I replied. ‘It will 
bore you. Certain circumstances prevent me from returning to Lucknow.’ 

‘Just as well; you can come to see us off and on.’ 

‘I would never like to leave a place like this with so kind and discerning a 
hostess and such a lovely garden. For a moody woman like me, the air here is 
like a tonic.’ 

‘What do you like in this wilderness where there is no trace of mankind, 
where there is no one except God? It is miles away from the city. If you send 
someone in the morning to buy four pice worth of provisions, he will not 
return before the evening. Touch wood and let Satan be deaf, if anyone falls 
ill, by the time a doctor arrives he may well have passed on to his Maker.’ 

‘Each one to his taste!’ I exclaimed. ‘I am sure if I lived here, I would not 
need anything more. And why should one fall ill in a place like this?’ 

‘When I came here first, I also used to think the same. After I had spent a 
few days here I realised that people who are used to the comforts of city life 
cannot live in places like this. Apart from other things, ever since my 
husband left for Calcutta, I have been too frightened at night to get any sleep. 
Although by the grace of God I have soldiers, watchmen and servants — at 
this very moment there are a dozen retainers and innumerable women to keep 
me company — I am still scared. I will stay here another few days and when 
my husband (may he live to a great age) comes back, we will rent a house in 
the city.’ 

‘Forgive my boldness, perhaps madam imagines things. When madam 
moves to Kanpur, madam will know what it means to live in the stifling heat 
and pestilential atmosphere of cities. But for the grace of God, we’d die like 
flies.’ 



We were still talking when the nurse brought in the Begum’s son. He was 
a lovely boy of three and prattled sweetly like the myna bird. The Begum 
held him for a while and as she was about to hand him back to the nurse, I 
took him in my arms. I fondled him for a long time before giving him back. T 
will certainly come to see the little master — if for no other reason,’ I 
remarked. 

‘So long as you come, I don’t mind what your reasons are,’ she smiled. 

T will come so often that your ladyship will get fed up,’ I reassured her. 

The maidservant announced that dinner was served. The Begum ordered 
that the musicians should be fed and asked the attendants to leave, as their 
services would no longer be required. Then she took me by the hand and led 
me indoors. On the way she turned to me and whispered in my ear, T have 
many things to say to you. We will not have the chance to talk today and I 
will not be free tomorrow; come the day after in the morning and stay for 
lunch.’ 

T too have something to say to you.’ 

‘Let’s not start on anything now. We will have dinner, then I will hear 
you sing.’ 

‘But madam has allowed the musicians to leave.’ 

‘I do not enjoy music when there are men about. One of my handmaidens 
can play the tabla very well; she will accompany you.’ 

We entered the palatial house passing through the verandah and a series 
of rooms each furnished in a different style with its own pattern of flooring, 
mirrors and chandeliers of different colours. There were two other women 
waiting in the dining-room to join us. One of them was a letter-writer and the 
other a companion of the Begum. Both of the women were attractive and 
richly attired. The dinner was sumptuous. Many kinds of dishes had been laid 
out. There was simple pilaf, sweet- sour pilaf, sweet saffron-scented rice, 
plain sweet rice, rice pudding, milk bread, many kinds of curries, kababs, 
pickles, preserves, sweets, curds — plain and whipped, whipped cream, etc. 
After Lucknow, this was the first time I had really enjoyed a meal. I am 
normally a small eater, but that day the Begum made me eat very much more 
than I should have. 

A maidservant brought a washbasin and a bowl of powdered gram. We 
washed our hands and rinsed our mouths. We took pan and returned to the 
garden. Now the party consisted of the Begum and her staff including the 



letter-writer, companions, keepers of the wardrobes, attendants, handmaidens 
and other servants. The Begnm ordered the tabla and the tanpura to be 
brought. She took up the tanpura, one of her companions the tabla and the 
Begum ordered me to sing. 

It was midnight. The garden with its rockeries and dense herbage had 
taken on a terrifying aspect. The moon which had shone brightly earlier in the 
evening was now low over the horizon, caught between the thick branches of 
the trees. Long dark shadows spread their tentacles on the moonlit lawn. 
Then the wind rose and the cypress trees began to wave wildly with the 
breeze rustling through their branches with an eerie hissing noise. The frogs 
croaked raucously and the crickets cheeped. The only other sounds were 
those made by the wind and the water falling in the pool. Sometimes a bird 
would suddenly shriek from its nest as if startled out of sleep; or there would 
be a rustling in the foliage as some birds fled from an animal on the prowl; 
sometimes a fish would leap in the pool and drop back with a loud splash. 
The gusty wind blew out the lamps one after the other until only two were 
left with their flames flickering through their green glass globes. There we 
were a dozen women dressed in gaudy clothes and loaded with jewellery, 
huddled together on a dimly lit platform with the sea of darkness surging all 
around; the only other lights were the reflections of the stars in the dark, 
rippling water of the pool. I knew what would be appropriate for the occasion 
and began a song in the raga Sohini. The awe-inspiring notes of the melody 
stole into the hearts of the women and fear was writ large on their faces. 

We were so terrified that we did not dare to look beyond our circle of 
faces into the pitch dark of the densely wooded garden. A jackal set up a 
weird howl which sent a shiver down our spines. Dogs began to bark. The 
Begum, who was reclining on a cushion, sat up suddenly, stared at 
something, shrieked at the top of her voice and collapsed in a heap. We 
turned round to see what had frightened her. A gang of about fifteen men 
with faces muffled and swords drawn was advancing towards us. The 
servants heard the cries of the women and came running to the scene. But 
they were only a handful and unarmed or only armed with staves. Most of 
them discreetly disappeared when they saw the number of dacoits; only five 
came up and placed themselves around us. The women were petrified with 
terror and lay in a heap as if there was no breath in their bodies. Only I who 
had a heart of stone sat and saw the goings on. What had Allah ordained for 



US? 

Those of the Begum’s men who were armed made ready to fight and sell 
their lives dearly. A soldier named Sarfaraz took over command. ‘Let us first 
find out what these fellows want,’ he told his men. He turned to the dacoits 
and asked them. ‘What is the object of your coming here?’ 

‘You will know soon enough,’ replied one. 

‘Are you after life or loot?’ 

‘Have we our fathers’ murders to avenge?’ replied another. ‘We have no 
designs on anyone’s life. But if you stand in our way, you will pay with your 
lives.’ 

Sarfaraz spoke sternly: ‘If you mean to dishonour other people’s wives 
and daughters. Then we...’ 

‘No sir, what have we to do with anyone else’s wife or daughter,’ 
interrupted one. ‘Haven’t we wives and daughters of our own? No one will 
touch any of the women. ’ 

The voice sounded familiar to me. 

Sarfaraz was relieved. ‘Brothers that is exactly what I wanted to know. I 
will give you the keys to the rooms and get all the women who are still inside 
to come out. You can go in and take whatever meets your fancy. I will ask 
these ladies to take off their jewellery and hand it over. These trifles will not 
reduce our master. By the grace of God, he has millions in the bank and a 
large estate.’ 

‘What could be better? But let there be no treachery, I warn you!’ 
threatened the leader of the dacoits. 

‘A soldier’s son does not resort to treachery; have no fear,’ assured 
Sarfaraz. 

The dacoit whose voice I had recognised stepped in front, ‘There is no 
need of assurance; what more is needed than a man’s word? Out with the 
keys.’ 

Our eyes met and I recognised him in a flash. It was Faiz Ali’s 
companion Fazal. Terror had deprived me of the power of speech till the man 
came up to me and asked: ‘Brother’s wife, what are you doing here?’ 

‘I have been here since your brother was gaoled.’ 

‘Who are you with?’ asked Fazal. 

‘One of my sisters is in the service of the Begum; I came to visit her.’ 

‘Where is your sister?’ 



The poor girl lost consciousness when she heard the uproar. She is not 
like me; she wears a veil. She lost her husband while she was still young. 
Since then she has been serving in the houses of the nobility. ’ 

Fazal turned round to his companions: ‘I cannot take a pice from here; it 
will be accursed for me. I cannot help you any more.’ 

This is strange,’ said one of his companions. ‘Why then did you come 
with us ?’ 

‘You know very well the intention with which we came,’ answered Fazal, 
‘But one has to have some regard for people. I cannot bring myself to rob 
brother Faiz Ali’s mistress and her sister, or lay my hands on someone who 
has given them shelter. If he comes to hear of it in jail, what will he say?’ 

The dacoits began to quarrel amongst themselves. Although they feared 
Fazal and could not defy him, they were not willing to go back empty- 
handed. They pleaded that their families were starving and it would be a 
shame to throw away the one chance they had got. How would they fill their 
bellies? 

Fazal broke away from his gang. Another man who looked very dark also 
joined him saying: ‘I am also with you.’ I looked at him more carefully and 
recognised him to be Faiz Ali’s syce. I took him aside and quietly slipped the 
gold sovereigns and the cash the Begum had given me into his hands. Fazal 
turned to Sarfaraz, ‘Brother, I am with you. Now it is only between you and 
these men.’ 

‘I will put it right for them. But let us go away from here. The ladies are 
extremely upset. Her Ladyship is still in a swoon. Let her come to and we 
will give you all you ask.’ 

The dacoits left with Sarfaraz. 

The Begum was still unconscious with her teeth locked together. I went to 
the pool, filled my cupped hands with water and splashed it on her face. 
When she came to, I reassured her that by the grace of God the calamity had 
passed. I also sprinkled water on the faces of the other women and they 
recovered one by one. I told them of what had happened. The Begum was 
very pleased with me. 

Then she sent for Sarfaraz. When he came he said; ‘Madam, we cannot 
get rid of them without giving them something. If Umrao Jan had not been 
here we would not have been able to avert this calamity so easily.’ 

To make a long story short, the Begum sent for her cash- box and put off 



the gang with five hundred rupees in silver and another five hundred rupees 
worth of gold and silver ornaments. We began to breathe again. I still 
remember the words the Begum said at the time: ‘Well, Umrao Jan, have you 
seen the fun of living in this garden?’ 

It was three o’clock in the morning when we went into the house. How 
could anyone get any sleep after what had happened? We stayed up all night 
and dozed off in the morning. I had hardly slept when my servants came and 
woke me up. I went out still rubbing my eyes. 

‘Madam’s had a long visit,’ said one. ‘We waited for you all night.’ 

‘How could I have come?’ I replied. ‘I had sent away my palanquin.’ 

‘You had better hurry along now,’ he said, ‘some people from Lucknow 
have come to see you.’ 

I guessed at once that these could be no other than auntie Husaini and 
Gauhar Mirza. At long last they had tracked me down. 

By the time I was ready some of the women had woken up. They asked 
me to wait and see the Begum before leaving. I excused myself saying that I 
did not know when the Begum would get up and I had business to attend to in 
the city. I promised to come again. 


When I returned home I saw auntie Husaini and Gauhar Mirza sitting there. 
Auntie embraced me and burst into tears. I also began to cry. 

‘I swear by Allah you must be hardhearted. Didn’t you love any of us?’ 
she said. 

I felt somewhat ashamed but as I did not have any answer ready, I began 
to cry even louder. After we had finished with the crying, Auntie Husaini 
announced her intention to leave for Lucknow that very day. I made a million 
protestations, but she would not listen to me. The real reason for the haste, as 
I discovered later, was that her Maulvi Sahib was unwell and she could not 
bear to tarry anywhere for even a moment. It was only her great love for me 
that had induced her to leave him in order to fetch me back to Lucknow. I 
spent the day buying things for the journey, settling the lease of my 
apartment and paying the wages of my servants. We left Kanpur and were in 
Lucknow the next day. And once again it was the same house, the same 



rooms, the same men. 


By roaming in the wilderness I did my heart beguile 
My friends entrapped me and brought me back 
To the Prison-house again. 


1 Approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — din pahar sa lag raha tha — a day which was 
difficult to get through. 



c> 


See how far is heard the clamour of my heart 
The flame hath been fanned by many a howling wind. 

i-phe Mutiny broke like a grand catastrophe. Our city like the rest of the 
country was in a state of turmoil. Homes were looted; people were 
arrested indiscriminately and shot. It seemed as if the Day of Judgment was 
drawing near. I was fortunate enough to know one Saiyyid Qutubuddin, an 
officer of the Imperial Army, who was very kind to me and often invited me 
to stay with him at the royal palace where he was posted. He also had me 
invited for a performance now and then. 

I had continued singing songs of lament in the court of Begum Malika 
Kishwar till the end of the kingdom of Oudh. During this time I got an 
introduction to the court of Prince Mirza Sikandar Hashmat, the younger 
brother of the King, who was also known as the General. When both the lady 
and the General left for Calcutta my association with the royal households 
came to an and. But when the mutineers put Prince Birjis Qadr on the throne, 
I was again invited to the palace to sing the song of felicitation. 

One event in this short-lived regime which I recall vividly was the 
elaborate ceremonial to celebrate the eleventh birthday of the Prince. I can 
even remember the verse sung by the Kashmiri bards. 


You are the envy of the moon, O Birjis Qadr 
You are a pearl of rare beauty, O Birjis Qadr. 



I had composed a poem for the occasion. Its opening lines were: 


Thy winsome ways a thousand hearts will charm 
Prayers of well-wishers will keep thee from all harm. 

Those were dangerous times and we spent the days and nights in dread of 
losing our miserable lives. I had written down this poem on a piece of paper 
which was in my pan case right up to the day the Begum left Qaiser Bagh. In 
the helter-skelter of trying to escape, people forgot to pick up not only pan 
boxes but also their shoes and shawls. 

‘Do you remember what day it was when the Begum left Qaiser Bagh?’ 

‘I don’t remember the exact date; it was two or three days after the fast of 
the 27th of Rajah.’ 

‘You are right; it was the 29th of Rajah. What season was it?’ 

‘The end of winter; it was four or five days to Navroz.’ 

‘Absolutely correct; it was the 16th of March. So you left Qaiser Bagh 
with the Begum?’ 

‘Yes sir, I will never forget the airs of the traitorous and cowardly army 
officers and the way the Begum pleaded with them. One asked: “Are we 
expected to travel on foot in the reign of this Begum?” Another whined: “We 
might at least have had proper mess arrangements.” A third one cried for his 
opium and the fourth one behaved as if he was about to die because he could 
not get his hookah in time. The English army from Bahraich attacked Bondi 
and Saiyyid Qutubuddin fell in its defence. The Begum fled towards Nepal. I 
escaped with my life to Faizabad.’ 

‘I am told there was a lot of activity in Bondi for a few days.’ 

‘You’ve only heard; I saw it with my own eyes. All those who had fled 
from Lucknow gathered in Bondi. The bazaar looked like the Chowk of 
Lucknow.’ 

‘What happened to the money and the jewels that old Faiz Ali gave you?’ 

‘Don’t ask me about that.’ 

‘Weren’t they looted in the Mutiny?’ 

‘If they had been looted in the Mutiny, I wouldn’t have been so sorry.’ 

‘Then what happened?’ 

‘The evening I was to elope with Faiz Ali, I put all the ornaments and the 



gold and silver in a box and gave it to a friend of mine who lived with her 
brother behind Khannm’s house. I threw the bundle with the valuables across 
the wall and begged her to keep it for me. When I returned from Faizabad she 
gave it back to me exactly as it was, wrapped in the same old rags. If she had 
told me that the stuff had been lost, I would have had to take her word for it 
because most homes had been looted during the Mutiny. But I didn’t lose a 
single pie. What a wonderful woman she was! It is people like her who carry 
the weight of the earth and the sky over their shoulders.’ 

‘What were your ornaments worth?’ 

‘Must have been worth ten to fifteen thousand rupees.’ 

‘But what happened to them?’ 

‘What could have happened? They went the way they had come.’ 

‘It is bruited about that you did not lose a pie in the Mutiny and still have 
it all.’ 

‘If I had the money, would I be living in the way I do now?’ 

‘People say it is a pose. How do you meet your expenses if you haven’t 
the wherewithal? You don’t live too poorly even now; you have a couple of 
servants and you eat well and dress well.’ 

‘God provides. He sees that everyone gets his share. Take my word for it, 
not a penny remains of that hoard.’ 

‘You have still not told me its fate.’ 

‘What can I say! A kindly gentleman...’ 

‘I understand. It must be the handiwork of Gauhar Mirza.’ 

‘I didn’t say so myself; you may be wrong.’ 

‘There can be no doubt about your large-heartedness. He is living in 
comfort and doesn’t even bother about you.’ 

‘Mirza Ruswa, what is there in a liaison with a courtesan? If she is lucky, 
it may last. If she is not, she can do nothing about it. He stopped visiting me a 
long time ago.’ 

‘Does he ever grace you with his presence?’ 

‘Why should he? I often go to his house as I have got to know and like his 
wife. A few days ago, she invited me to the weaning ceremony of her son.’ 

‘And I am sure you gave them a present!’ 

‘What have I to give to anyone?’ 

‘So that loot fell into the hands of Gauhar Mirza.’ 

‘Mirza Ruswa, money is like the dirt on one’s palms which washes away 



easily; it’s only deeds that matter. I thank my Maker that even now I do not 
need to go naked or hungry. May He preserve benefactors like you thanks to 
whom I will never be in want. ’ 

‘I am sure you won’t — as I have already said, even now you are better 
off than hundreds and thousands of others. Allah is rewarding you for your 
good deeds. He enabled you to go on a pilgrimage.’ 

‘Yes, sir, the Master has fulfilled all my desires. My only wish is that He 
recall me to Karbala and let me mingle in its sacred dust. Mirza Ruswa, I had 
intended spending the rest of my days there. But I had a sudden craving for 
Lucknow and had to come back. If God wills and I go again, I shall never 
return.’ 



^ I o & 


You have heard the story of my undoing, 
now hear some more. 

It seems you enjoy my woeful tale. 

n arrival at Faizabad, I put up at an inn. Then I rented an apartment near 
^ the Tripolia gate, hired musicians and resumed my profession. 

I found the climate, the air and the water of Faizabad most agreeable. I 
got an engagement or two every week and was more than able to make ends 
meet. My renown as a singer spread in the city. Wherever I sang, crowds 
broke through the doors to hear me. Men praised me as they passed below my 
balcony. I was happy. 

I often recalled the days of my childhood in Faizabad and my heart would 
fill with longing to see my home and my people. But I had lived through the 
tragic days of the Mutiny, seen kingdoms collapse before my eyes, witnessed 
the fall of princes like Birjis Qadr and my heart had become as hard as a 
stone-. I often wondered whether God had spared my parents and if they 
were alive, how they would receive me. We lived in two different worlds 
and, despite the ties of blood and the desire to see me, they would 
undoubtedly drop me, for no respectable family would care to mix with a 
courtesan. My attempts to seek my family out would only end in sorrow. I 
went over these arguments again and again. Then I would dismiss the subject 
from my mind by thinking of other things. 

I could never get Lucknow out of my mind. But when I thought of the 


revolution that had taken place, my heart would be full of sorrow. Was there 
anyone for me to return to? If Khanum were still alive, how would I get on 
with her now? Perhaps she would want to boss over me as she had always 
done. I was certainly no longer willing to live in her gaol. Nor did I believe 
that there was any chance of getting back the valuables I had left in the 
keeping of my friend who lived with her brother behind Khanum’s house. 
Lucknow had been looted and it was hardly likely that her house would have 
been spared. 

One day a middle-aged gentleman came to visit me. I rolled a pan-leaf for 
him and had the hookah prepared. In the course of conversation I learnt that 
he was a member of the Queen Mother’s family and a pensioner. Very 
casually I brought up the subject of the lighting of the royal tombs and asked 
him whether any of the older servants still remained. He replied: ‘Most of the 
old ones are dead; there is a new lot now. It is under a new management.’ 

‘There used to be an old Jemadar among the old servants.’ 

‘So there was! How do you know about him?’ 

‘I came to Faizabad once before the Mutiny and went to see the lighting. 
He was very good to me.’ 

‘Wasn’t he the same Jemadar whose daughter ran away from home?’ 

‘How would I know!’ Alas! I said to myself, the incident has not been 
forgotten. 

‘There have always been many Jemadars — as indeed there are today, 
but before the Mutiny he was the one in charge of the lighting and other 
arrangements.’ 

‘He also had a son.’ 

‘Where did you see the son?’ 

‘With him the same day. There was such a close resemblance between the 
two.’ 

‘The Jemadar died before the Mutiny. That son of his is now employed in 
his place.’ 

I asked him about other things to put him off the trail. He asked me to 
sing a song of mourning. I sang two for him and he was very pleased. It had 
got rather late in the night, so he went away home. 

The news of my father’s death made me very sad and I cried all through 
the night. I also had a strong desire to go to see my brother. 

Two days later I got an engagement to sing. I do not remember where it 



was except that it was outside a house in a marquee under an old tamarind 
tree. There was a large motley crowd with the women seated behind screens. 
There was something about the place that made me extremely uneasy. It 
reminded me of the tamarind tree under which I used to play and my own 
house. Some of the faces in the crowd also seemed familiar. I finished my 
first performance at midnight and came out of the enclosure. I peered in at the 
door of one which I thought was my home. I wanted to rush inside, throw 
myself at the feet of my mother and let her clasp me to her bosom. But I held 
myself back because I knew that rustic folks shun courtesans and I would 
compromise the honour of my father and brother. Again I felt what a horrible 
predicament I was in with only a wall separating my mother from me — and 
I was aching to be with her. Was I to be denied even a glimpse of her? It 
seemed unspeakably cruel. 

I was still hesitating when a woman came up and asked me: ‘Are you the 
one from Lucknow?’ 

‘Yes.’ My heart started to beat furiously. 

‘Come this way; somebody wants you.’ 

I went along with her. My feet dragged as if they were weighed down 
with stones. I walked unsteadily, as one drunk. 

The woman took me into the outer courtyard and asked me to wait. There 
was a curtain of gunny sack on the door. Some women came and stood 
behind the curtain. 

‘Are you the one from Lucknow?’ asked a voice. 

‘Yes, madam.’ 

‘What is your name?’ 

I felt like telling them my real name; but I controlled myself and replied: 
‘Umrao Jan.’ 

‘Were you born in Lucknow?’ 

I could no longer hold back my tears: ‘I was born here where I now 
stand. ’ 

‘Do you mean you belong to Faizabad?’ 

I could hardly reply for the tears flowed from my eyes. ‘Yes, madam.’ 

‘Do you belong to a family of courtesans?’ 

‘No, I am fulfilling my destiny.’ 

The woman began to sob. ‘Why are you crying? Why don’t you say who 
you are?’ she asked. 



I wiped the tears from my face and answered: ‘What can I say? I cannot 
put it into words.’ 

Two women stepped out from behind the curtain. One of them who 
carried a lamp tilted back my face and examined the lobe of my ear. She 
turned round to her companion and said: ‘Look! Didn’t I say that it was the 
same one?’ 

‘My own Ameeran,’ shrieked the other and took me in her arms. It was 
my mother. We clasped each other in a tight embrace and wept loud and 
long. At last some women separated us and I sobbed out my story to her. She 
listened and she wept. We spent the rest of the night together. 

I left early next morning. I will never forget the sad and loving way my 
mother looked at me when I was leaving. Alas, before the day had dawned I 
was back in my room. My next engagement was scheduled for the morning 
but I returned the fee with the excuse that I was unwell. I shut myself in my 
room and spent the day lying in bed and weeping. 

That evening a young man in uniform and turban came to see me. I had 
the hookah prepared. Since the pan casket was empty, I whispered to the 
servant to get some pan. When we were left alone the young man asked: 
‘Were you the one at the party yesterday?’ He spoke with such temper that I 
became unnerved. 

‘Yes.’ 

I looked up at him and saw that his eyes were bloodshot. He hung his 
head down in shame and said bitterly: ‘You certainly have enhanced the 
family’s reputation.’ 

I realised who he was. I replied: ‘God will be my judge.’ 

‘We believed you were dead.’ 

‘People without shame do not die easily. May God grant me an early 
death.’ 

‘You should have died of shame; death would undoubtedly have been a 
million times better than the life you lead. Why didn’t you take something 
and go to sleep?’ 

‘I did not have the sense to do it and no one gave me this kind advice 
until today.’ 

‘If you had any sense of honour, you would never have come back to this 
city. And even if you had to come, you should not have accepted an 
engagement in a neighbourhood to which you belonged.’ 



That was a mistake. I did not know.’ 

‘You know now.’ 

‘What can I do now?’ 

‘Now!’ he said, in great anger. ‘Now... now.’ He pulled out a knife from 
his waistband and fell on me. He pinned both my hands under his knees and 
put the blade across my throat. Just then the maidservant returned from the 
bazaar with the pan. She saw what was going on and began to shriek: ‘Help! 
Murder!’ 

The young man took away his knife and let go my hands. ‘What is the 
point of killing a woman and one’s own... at that.’ He began to beat his breast 
and cry at the top of his voice. The knife on my throat had terrified me into 
silence. When he let me go I also broke down. After we had wept to our 
hearts’ content, the young man joined the palms of his hands and entreated: 
‘Please go away from this city.’ 

‘I will leave tomorrow. I would like to see mother just once more.’ 

‘We have had enough. Put that idea out of your mind. Yesterday mama 
asked you in when I was away. If I had been there the matter would have 
been settled one way or the other. Everyone in the neighbourhood is 
gossiping about it.’ 

‘I am not frightened by your threats; it is you I am worried about. May 
Allah preserve you to look after your children. If I am granted a few more 
days of life, I hope someone will tell me of your well-being from time to 
time.’ 

‘For God’s sake don’t talk to anyone about us.’ 

‘As you wish.’ 

The young man got up and left. 

I spent that night in Faizabad. The next day I settled my affairs and left 
for Fucknow. 


I alighted at Khanum’s house. Once more it was the same Chowk, the same 
room and the same girls. Some of our earlier patrons had left for Calcutta; 
some others had settled in other towns. The city was under a new 
administration and new laws had been enacted. Asaf-ud-Dowlah’s Imam 



Bara had been fortified with battlements raised on all sides. Wide open roads 
were being laid out in many places and the bylanes were being paved with 
hard bricks. Drains and gutters were swept regularly. Lucknow had become a 
different place. 

After a few months with Khanum, I made an excuse and took rooms of 
my own. My leaving did not upset her. She had changed with the times and 
had become somewhat indifferent to life. When some of the girls left her to 
set up on their own, she was not unduly concerned. As a matter of fact, she 
began to show less and less interest in the money earned by the girls who 
lived in her establishment. 

About this time I came to be on terms of intimacy with Nawab Mahmud 
Ali Khan. For the first few days, he only visited me like many others. Then 
he fixed a regular salary for me and wanted to bind me down as his 
concubine. How could I, living in Lucknow, accept a situation which meant 
my severing connections with friends who had been visiting me all this time? 
When I noticed the change in the Nawab Sahib’s mood, I wanted to put an 
end to our association. He retaliated by filing a suit for conjugal rights on the 
basis that I had married him. I was in an absolute fix. I had to spend 
thousands of rupees in fighting this case. The first court gave the verdict in 
favour of the Nawab. I had to go into hiding for a long time. I filed an appeal 
through a lawyer and the finding was reversed. The Nawab then appealed to 
the High Court. He failed again. He began to threaten me with violence 
saying he would cut off my nose, he would kill me. I had to have a body of 
men armed with lathis accompanying my palanquin wherever I went. I was 
fed up. Out of sheer desperation I lodged a complaint in a criminal court to 
have him bound to keep the peace. I was able to procure witnesses to prove 
that he really intended to do violence to my person. The judge made him sign 
an undertaking to keep the peace and at long last I had some peace of mind. I 
spent six years enmeshed in these cases Lord, how relieved I was when it was 
all over! 

During the course of the litigation I came to know one Akbar Ali, a well- 
known attorney. He was as sharp as the devil himself. He was adept in 
underhand methods, a master forger, a man without peer in getting false 
convictions and a matchless misleader of the courts of law. He took over my 
case and was a great help in all legal matters. But for him I would not have 
succeeded. Despite the fact that no marriage had taken place between the 



Nawab and me, as often happens in courts of law, I had to have false 
witnesses to prove a truth. The plaintiff’s case was utterly baseless but had 
been skilfully presented leaving me little chance of escape. Two Maulvis 
were produced as witnesses of the marriage ceremony. They looked truly 
saintly; their foreheads were bruised with constant prostration towards 
Mecca; they wore huge priestly turbans and loose slippers on their feet; their 
surplices hung from their shoulders and they never stopped telling the beads 
of their rosaries. They punctuated every other sentence with: Thus said the 
Lord; thus said the holy Prophet.’ Their deportment would have taken in any 
judge of any court or any trusting soul. One of these venerable gentlemen 
appeared as having been the bridegroom’s agent in the marriage ceremony 
and the other as the bride’s. When all’s said and done what is true remains 
true and falsehood is forever false. They broke down under cross- 
examination. The Nawab’s other witnesses fared even worse. It was this sort 
of evidence that lost the Nawab his case in appeal. On the other hand, in the 
criminal complaint filed by me, my witnesses who had been coached by 
Akbar Ali, remained unshaken. 

Akbar Ali Khan remained on visiting terms with me for a long time and 
was a real friend. Not only did he refuse to take as much as a pie from me, he 
spent quite a lot out of his own pocket. In his own way he was in love with 
me. I know from experience that even the bad are not wholly bad but are 
good to someone or the other. You must have heard that in olden times even 
thieves, once they made friends with someone, were true to friendship to the 
very last. No one can live without doing some good to someone because if a 
person is bad to everyone, he can make no claims on anyone’s kindness. 

As long as the litigation went on, I did not allow any stranger to visit me 
lest he be sent by the Nawab to spy on me or do me some harm. After 
finishing his work at the law courts, Akbar Ali used to come to my house to 
say his evening prayers and would have his supper sent for from his house. (It 
wasn’t that he objected to eating my food because we used to pool whatever 
we had and ate together). Because of him, I also began to say my prayers 
regularly. He was also very particular about observing Mohurram rites. 
During the holy months of Ramadan and Mohurram, he used to do so many 
good deeds, that they washed away all the sins he committed during the rest 
of the year. This may or may not be correct, but that is what he believed. 

‘Since this is a matter of faith, let me say that he was wrong.’ 



‘I am of the same opinion.’ 

‘Wise men have divided sinners into two categories — those whose deeds 
are limited to themselves and those whose acts affect other people as well. In 
my humble opinion, those in the first category are the lesser and those in the 
second category are the greater sinners. Acts that affect other people can only 
be forgiven by those adversely affected. You must know the lines of Hafiz: 

Take to drink or worship idols; burn the Kaaba or the Koran 
These the Lord might perhaps forgive, but not that you hurt a 
man. 

‘Umrao Jan, remember well that to hurt anyone’s feelings is the worst of 
all sins. For this there will be no forgiveness. If it were forgiven — then 
Allah forgive me — one would lose one’s faith in God.’ 

‘My dear friend, although my sins are as countless as the hairs on my 
body, yet even I fear to hurt people.’ 

‘You must have broken many hearts.’ 

‘That is my profession. It’s the broken hearts that brought me the millions 
to keep or squander.’ 

‘What punishment do you expect to receive?’ 

‘None at all. In the process of breaking a man’s heart I also gave him a 
sort of pleasure. He was compensated.’ 

‘How wonderful!’ 

‘You don’t believe me? Let me give you an example. Suppose a man sees 
me at a fair or a festival and falls in love with me. If he is penniless, I do not 
receive him. If he feels hurt, how am I to blame? Take another instance. A 
gentleman wants to meet me and is willing to pay. I am either unable to 
receive him because I am in the employ of another or unwilling to do so 
because I don’t like him. Well, if that makes him miserable, why should I 
give a hoot? Some men want me to fall in love with them. One cannot 
compel anyone to fall in love and I refuse to do so. If this hurts them, I don’t 
give a brass button.’ 

‘Such types deserve to be shot. But for Heaven’s sake do not include me 
in any of these categories.’ 

‘God forbid! You know the secret of a happy life. You love no one nor 



desire anyone to love you. And paradoxically that makes you love everyone 
and everyone love you.’ 

‘What is this thing which “is” and “is not” at the same time?’ 

‘I don’t know very much of logic but there can be two facets to the same 
thing. One can love wisely or foolishly.’ 

‘For example?’ 

‘For an example of the wise type of love take the love you have for me 
and I for you...’ 

‘So far as I am concerned, only my heart knows whether it loves you or 
not. As for you, I take your confession for what it’s worth. Now let’s have an 
example of the second kind of love.’ 

‘The second example is that of “I-appeal-to-the-Lord” Maulvi who fell in 
love with a dancing girl and went about the streets of Lucknow shouting like 
a madman: “I appeal to the Lord — I appeal to the Lord.” 

‘This is a bad example. Give me another.’ 

‘As the love of Majnun for Leila.’ 

‘So you have had to dig out an example from the archives of ancient 
history.’ 

‘All right then as... Nazir...’ 

‘Let’s not hear any more of that one; it reminds me of a verse. Allow me 
to quote it and then you can proceed with your tale: 

Who can subdue love? 

Who can escape its stern law? 

From the fate of many lovers I saw die 

What did I learn — what conclusions draw?’ 

‘I see you are referring to that affair in Calcutta.’ 

‘Why go so far; haven’t we examples in Lucknow?’ 

‘The world is not wanting in such examples.’ 

‘Let’s get back to the story. I was told that you had entered Akbar Ali 
Khan’s harem.’ 

‘Let me give you the true facts. When the Nawab won his case in the first 
court, I had to go into hiding in Akbar Ali Khan’s house and lived there for 
many years. Three persons were under the delusion that I had entered his 



harem, of whom, Akbar Ali and his wife were two; I shall not tell you the 
name of the third.’ 

‘I can tell you.’ 

‘You think it was Gauhar Mirza.’ 

‘Not at all.’ 

‘Who else do you think it could be?’ 

‘I’ll write it on a slip of paper and you tell me if I am right.’ 

‘Agreed.’ 

‘Here it is on this piece of paper. Now let’s have the name.’ 

‘The third person was I.’ 

‘Let me read it. “You yourself” is what it says.’ 

‘Well done, Mirza Sahib! You made an excellent guess.’ 

‘It is kind of you. Let’s get on with our story.’ 

Akbar Ali Khan put me up in a very small house adjoining his own with a 
door connecting the two. It was a dilapidated thatched-roof house, with a tiny 
verandah. There was another thatched shack on the opposite side with two 
hearths, which passed for the kitchen. This house was not only meant for me 
but also to receive Akbar Ali’s close friends. One of them, Sheikh Afzal 
Husain, got on my nerves. He was a grandee of his village and given to 
taking liberties with strangers. Straightaway he started addressing me as 
‘sister-in-law’ and pestering me for pan. I got fed up of hearing: ‘Sister-in- 
law, what about a pan ?’ One cannot put up with this sort of thing for too 
long. One day I was really exasperated and pushed the pan-casket towards 
him so that he could help himself to his fill. He took possession of it as if it 
was his own ancestral property. While making a pan he would dip his fingers 
in the paste bowls and lick them. He chewed the leaf in such a slovenly way 
that anyone who saw him was put off pan -chewing for ever. I gave it up and 
took only powdered betel-nut and cardamom — until he began to mess about 
with them also. Then there was a fellow of the name of Wajid Ali who made 
it a point to drop in at meal-times and come out with jokes which were bawdy 
beyond all bounds of decency. Besides these two, Akbar Ali had a large 
circle of litigious friends who discussed points of law all the twenty-four 
hours. The only time I could have any peace was when Akbar Ali Khan was 
out. 

I got very tired of living in this house and had made up my mind to make 
other arrangements when a curious incident took place. Akbar Ali Khan 



happened to go away to Faizabad to attend to a case. I was all alone and had 
bolted the outer door. Suddenly the door connecting this house to the 
women’s apartments of Akbar Ali Khan’s house was thrown open and his 
wife stepped in. I had no choice but to greet her. She came and stood by the 
bed on which I was sitting. For a long time she did not say a word. ‘For 
God’s sake sit down,’ I cried. She sat down without opening her mouth. 

‘What kindly instinct impelled you to come to see a poor woman like 
me?’ I asked. 

‘If you find my presence unbearable, I will go away,’ she answered very 
dryly. 

‘Madam, this is your house, not mine. If you ordered me to go away it 
should make more sense.’ 

‘Don’t try this smooth talk on me. The house is yours as much as it is 
mine. To be truthful, it is neither yours nor mine, it is the master’s.’ 

‘May God keep your master, it is both his and yours.’ 

‘Why do you sit here by yourself all day? I, too, am a human being; why 
don’t you come over to talk to me? Perhaps my husband has forbidden you to 
do so.’ 

‘It was not your ladyship’s husband’s order that prevented me; I was 
awaiting your permission. Now that I have it, I will most certainly present 
myself.’ 

‘Then what are we waiting for?’ 

I went with her to her house. God had given her everything: copper 
pitchers, cauldrons, waterpots, jugs, tape beds, mosquito nets, wooden chairs, 
carpets and rugs: but everything was in a higgledy-piggledy mess. There was 
litter all over the courtyard; the kitchen was swarming with flies; the chairs 
were covered with blotches of betel spit; there were mounds of dust under her 
bed. The pan -case that the maidservant brought was barely visible under the 
smudges of the red and white paste. It made me sick to look at it. 

The wife rolled a pan and gave it to me. I held it between my fingers 
without making any move to put it in my mouth. While we were talking an 
old woman came in and squatted on the floor in front of us. She pointed to 
me and asked: ‘Who is this lady?’ 

‘It is hard for me to say,’ replied the wife. 

I kept quiet. The old woman again addressed Akbar Ali Khan’s wife and 
said: ‘As if I do not know.’ 



‘Old lady,’ I interrupted, ‘if you know who I am, why do you ask?’ 

‘I did not speak to you, miss,’ she replied tartly. ‘I asked the mistress. I 
am not worthy of talking to anyone as important as you.’ 

‘Old woman, it doesn’t take much for you to become a nettle-bush, does 
it?’ snapped the wife. 

‘You keep things from me as if I were an enemy,’ she replied to the wife 
and continued addressing an unseen audience. ‘Look at this! I speak for her 
good and she gets cross with me.’ 

‘I do not need your goodwill,’ replied the wife. ‘Why do you have to 
meddle in my affairs?’ 

‘And why not?’ asked the woman. ‘I suppose your affairs are only the 
concern of the new ones as they come along,’ she added with sarcasm. 

I couldn’t help bursting out in laughter. I turned away my face. 

‘You speak as if you were my co-wife,’ said Akbar Ali Khan’s Begum. 
She turned to me and added: ‘This old woman acts as though she is my 
husband’s first spouse. You have trespassed on her preserve.’ 

The old hag lost her temper. ‘I don’t like this sort of loose talk about co¬ 
wives,’ she said angrily. ‘For all the years I have known the senior Begum, 
Akbar Ali Khan’s mother, I have not heard a harsh word escape her lips. But 
here you are, the precious daughter-in-law of the house, abusing an old 
neighbour to her face. What else can you expect to learn in the company of 
concubines and prostitutes!’ 

I realised that the woman had a foul tongue and it would not be right to 
enter into an argument with her. I restrained my temper. But the wife flared 
up. ‘Mother of Luddan, don’t ever come near me again; just go and see the 
senior Begum.’ 

‘My shadow wouldn’t care to come here,’ said the old creature. 

‘The wretch is asking for trouble,’ cried the wife. ‘Stop jabbering, you 
dirty witch.’ 

‘Am I your servant that you use this tone with me? Or have I borrowed 
money from you? I used to come to while away the time and you talked to 
me as much as I talked to you. I won’t come hereafter.’ 

‘Never darken my door again.’ 

‘If you put it like that I will most certainly come, I’d like to see what you 
can do about it.’ 

‘I’ll give you such a shoe-beating that not a hair will remain on your 



skull.’ 

‘You wouldn’t dare! You haven’t the guts — not with the face you have. 
Thinks she can thrash me. The poor soul.’ 

‘Get out! Or I’ll take off my slipper.’ 

The old woman laughed a raucous laugh. ‘I will not leave till I’ve had my 
shoe-beating. Go on, beat me if you are really the daughter of your father.’ 

The mention of her father made Akbar Ali’s wife livid with anger. Her 
face went red and she shook with rage. ‘Get out of my sight, I tell you,’ she 
shrieked. 

‘Not before I’ve got my shoe-beating.’ 

The wife turned to me. ‘Look,’ she exclaimed, ‘she is forcing me to it. I 
will not let her go without a sound thrashing.’ 

‘Let her be,’ I pleaded. ‘She is utterly common.’ 

‘Don’t you dare talk of me, you daughter-of-the-coin or I’ll tear you up 
and swallow you,’ yelled the old hag at me. Akbar Ali Khan’s wife took a 
slipper off her foot and went smack, smack, smack on the woman’s head. 

I took the slipper out of her hand: ‘Begum, let her be.’ 

‘Don’t stop me. I’ll make mincemeat of her.’ 

‘Go on, go on!’ egged the old hag. 

Akbar Ali Khan’s wife took off the other slipper from her foot and 
smacked her another four or five times. The hag threw herself on the floor 
and began to beat the ground with her palms shrieking: ‘Hai Hai Hai. She’s 
picked on me instead of her co-wife. Hai, I am being killed... Hai I am being 
murdered.’ She raised such a hue and cry that the cook came running from 
the kitchen and the senior Begum from her apartments. When she saw the 
senior Begum she made a bigger scene and yelled at the top of her voice: 
‘You’ve let me be beaten in my old age.’ 

‘How could I know you were in trouble?’ answered the senior Begum. ‘If 
I had known I would have come and saved you. What’s the matter?’ 

The hag pointed to me and said: ‘This gold digger is responsible; she has 
had me thrashed.’ 

I was stunned. This was the first time I had come face to face with the 
senior Begum and did not know what to say to her. 

‘Why are you dragging her name into this again?’ asked Akbar Ali’s 
wife. 

‘I will name her; what can you do?’ 



‘Will anyone tell me what’s the matter?’ asked the Senior Begnm. 

The hag pointed to herself and said: ‘This unfortunate wretch simply 
asked: “Who is this lady?” Was that a crime?’ 

‘You told me you knew who she was,’ answered the wife, ‘what business 
had you to ask me then?’ 

‘You will know my business soon enough. I’ll have my rights, I will. I 
will settle the score with you.’ 

The Senior Begun interrupted their quarrel: ‘How dare you talk of settling 
scores, you silly old woman?’ she said angrily. 

‘You can say what you like,’ replied the woman sanctimoniously. ‘You 
have the right. I will say nothing to you.’ 

‘To hell with you, you humbug! Get out from here!’ ordered the senior 
Begum. 

‘You also want to throw me out? All right, I will go.’ The old woman got 
up, brushed her long skirt and went out grumbling. ‘Who does she think she 
is to order me out. I’ll go... I’ll go... but I’ll see who can stop me from 
coming back.’ 

The senior Begum turned to her daughter-in-law: ‘Why did you have to 
get into an argument with the witch?’ 

‘I swear by your head, dear mama, I did not say a word,’ explained the 
wife. ‘She behaved as if she had just got up from a bed of nettles. She was 
very nasty to this poor lady.’ 

The senior Begum frowned. I had not been so much put out by the 
behaviour of the old woman because I had dismissed her as somewhat crazy, 
but the senior Begum’s supercilious attitude cut me to the quick. As I was 
walking away to my side of the house, I heard her say to her daughter-in-law: 
‘Child, you have beaten the poor old woman without any reason. Why did 
you have to side with the common streetwalker?’ 

‘She behaved rudely and got what she deserved,’ said the cook. ‘But one 
might ask what is the point of being friendly with a whore, particularly one 
who is the master’s mistress? If he had brought her here you would have 
certainly kicked up a row. And now you go over and invite her to the house 
yourself!’ 

‘He wouldn’t have dared instal her in this house,’ replied the Senior 
Begum, ‘What am I here for? I don’t care who visits him in the outer 
apartments, but no one has any business inside the house without my 



permission. Let me tell you of Akbar Ali Khan’s father who, for many years, 
had a liaison with Husain Bandi. She begged to be let into the house, but I put 
my foot down because I knew that once I allowed her in as a guest, the next 
thing my husband would do was to have her stay on permanently and I 
wasn’t going to harbour a snake in my own bosom. One’s honour is in one’s 
own hand. Girls these days do not think of their future.’ 

‘How true. Begum Sahiba!’ exclaimed the cook. ‘What business has a 
woman of the balcony in the home of respectable married folk? Our elders 
used to say that under some circumstances men could be permitted to enter 
the zenana apartments but women of loose character, never!’ 

‘That is because even if a man were to come into the zenana he would not 
force his company on women. Not so long ago, during the Mutiny, Mr. 
Husain Khan had to take shelter in our house for many months and was 
hiding in the zenana. I was in the same apartments, but not once did he as 
much as catch a glimpse of even a piece of my dress or hear my voice. I used 
to spend the whole day in the inner courtyard and talked to the cook and the 
servants in gestures.’ 

The cook spoke to Akbar Ali’s wife as if she were rehearsing a speech. 
‘For one thing, your mother is a woman of great piety who is entitled to the 
offerings made to the Prophet’s daughter as only the most chaste of women 
are. For another, if you keep the company of prostitutes, how can you hope to 
save yourself? These sluts are often riddled with disease and who can stop 
them from dipping their fingers in the catechu of lime- paste bowls, or 
drinking out of your cup when you are not looking? One should even avoid 
their shadows.’ 

‘One should have absolutely nothing to do with them,’ added the senior 
Begum emphatically. ‘If you even allow their shadow to fall over you, you 
can be in their power. Even if you step over their spittle, you can be in their 
power. And what of the magic potions and preparations they brew? This girl 
has no sense and will not pay any attention,’ she continued, turning to the 
cook. ‘What if that woman put something in her food? — Surely, you know 
that Mirza Muhammad Ali’s daughter-in-law was given a leech mixed up in 
her dinner by her co-wife and was thus rendered barren; she was not only lost 
to this world but also to the world to come.’ 

‘Don’t I know,’ agreed the cook. 

‘The relationship of co-wives is a very delicate one and can only last if 



one keeps one’s distance — sometimes even that doesn’t work. Look what 
happened to me! That palanquin- bearer’s little slut tried every trick in her 
bag to get rid of me; prayers, amulets, charms — everything. I used to find 
such odd objects under my pillow!’ 

‘Why did you let her into the house?’ asked the cook. 

‘She was a servant. How was I to know she was having an affair with my 
husband? The day I came to know, I threw her out.’ 

‘Begum, you will have to admit that she was a good servant and worked 
like a slave.’ 

‘That was the least that she could do for me seeing that she had taken my 
place with my husband,’ replied the Senior Begum. Then she let the cook into 
another secret. ‘And this old hag my daughter-in-law has just thrown out! 
You know even she has had an affair with my husband.’ 

‘Not really. Begum?’ laughed the cook. 

‘I am not fibbing. That is why she kept repeating, “I will have my right!” 

‘Mistress — daughter-in-law,’ said the cook turning to Akbar Ali’s wife, 
‘how could you have given a shoe-beating to your father-in-law’s 
concubine?’ 

‘These modern girls have no consideration,’ went on the senior Begum. ‘I 
will say it to her face that even I do not approve of what she has done. If 
today, for the sake of a cheap slut, she can beat the concubine of her father- 
in-law, tomorrow it may be my turn.’ 

‘God forbid! but one never knows,’ said the cook. 

The two women gibed at the poor wife till she broke down. And I was so 
angry that I felt as if I was lying on a bed of live cinders-. I really wanted to 
tear out the eyes of these old hags. 

‘Temper, temper,’ cried Mirza Ruswa, 

‘If in this way to your wrath you give vent 
Later, perchance you may have to repent. ’ 

‘Mirza Sahib, my temper was justified. It is inhuman to look down upon 
another human being with such contempt.’ 

‘I don’t think there was any occasion for you to be so angry,’ insisted 
Mirza Ruswa. ‘I believe the two old women were not wrong in saying what 


they said and the thrashing the old hag got was wholly undeserved. That is 
the truth, whether you like it or not.’ 

‘Wall Mirza Sahib, you have queer notions of what is right and what is 
wrong.’ 

‘Madam, that is my opinion. I do not think you were entirely to blame; 
the fault was that of Akbar Ali’s wife.’ 

‘What had the poor lady done?’ 

‘If my wife had behaved like that, I would have put her in a palanquin, 
packed her off to her parents’ house and refused to see her face for the next 
six months. However, tell me what did Akbar Ali Khan have to say when he 
heard of the incident?’ 

‘He raved against Luddan’s mother and ordered that the witch was never 
to be allowed in the house. She kept away for many months. When Akbar Ali 
Khan’s father came back and heard of what had happened, he rebuked his 
daughter-in-law and Luddan’s mother resumed her visits.’ 

‘The old man’s head was screwed on right.’ 

‘Whether he was sensible or senile I do not know; Luddan’s mother used 
to massage his feet so he always sided with her. And she had been his 
mistress at one time.’ 

‘You must give him credit for his constancy. Had Luddan’s mother been 
a courtesan in her younger days or was she a respectable woman? And what 
was the cook’s profession before she took up the job?’ 

‘Luddan’s mother was a carder’s wife and had gone bad in her youth. The 
cook was a peasant woman from Sandeela. She had a younger son in the 
employ of Akbar Ali Khan’s father and a daughter married outside 
Lucknow.’ 

‘Did Akbar Ali Khan’s father have anything to do with the cook?’ 

‘One must tell the truth because one has to face God. The whole 
neighbourhood knew that the cook was a chaste woman. She had been 
widowed in her youth and had taken employment in Akbar Ali Khan’s 
household. No one saw her stray from the straight and narrow path of virtue.’ 

‘Now I know all the facts; you can question me as much as you will,’ said 
Mirza Ruswa somewhat pontifically. 

‘Are you deciding a law suit?’ 

‘Indeed, and a very important one at that. You were upset by the remarks 
of the senior Begum. Let me say a few words in her defence and in the 



defence of other virtuous women who, like her and her daughter-in-law, 
spend their lives imprisoned within the four walls of their houses and suffer 
all the inconveniences of a cloistered life. I think that only women whose 
reputations are unsullied should have the privilege of associating with them 
— not streetwalkers nor even those who manage to conceal their whorish 
instincts by carrying on their fornications in secret. If virtuous wives judge 
such women harshly, it should not surprise anyone. They patiently endure 
husbands spending their youth and wealth in giving other women a good 
time. When the men lose their money and their youth, their mistresses cease 
to bother about them and they turn back to their wives who are their only 
companions in distress. Why then shouldn’t these good wives be proud, 
intolerant, harsh and unforgiving? Even God forgives those who repent, but 
these good women never. There is another reason why good women are 
suspicious and contemptuous of women who go astray. You well know that 
however beautiful a face and however lovely a character a man’s wife may 
have and however good a housekeeper she may be, he will fall for a street 
woman who may have nothing in the way of looks and may be wanting in all 
other qualities as well. This makes virtuous wives suspect these women use 
charms or magic which unhinge their husbands’ minds. It is remarkable that 
even in such situations they never blame their own husbands but only 
denounce the influence of bad women on them. What better proof can there 
be of their love?’ 

‘All this may well be true, but why do men become such fools?’ 

‘Men love variety. They get tired of living in the same state however 
pleasant it may be and long for a change. They get a new kind of undreamt-of 
thrill in consorting with bazaar women. And even when they go 
whoremongering, they will not stick to one whore but will do the round of the 
brothels, looking for new experiences.’ 

‘Surely not all men are like that!’ 

‘Simply because they fear social ostracism and the censure of their near 
and dear ones. But once a young man begins to keep company with the 
brothers of Satan and hears them talk of new, exotic pleasures, strange 
desires are born in him and public opinion ceases to be a deterrent. You know 
well that when a man first starts visiting brothels he is very particular to keep 
it secret. He takes care that he is not seen or overheard by anyone. He is not 
only tongue-tied when other men are present, he is unable to open his mouth 



even when he is left alone with a prostitute. This shyness soon wears off and 
in a few days he becomes quite hard-boiled. Thereafter, he will stamp up the 
stairs of a brothel in broad daylight, take the air with his courtesan-mistress in 
an open carriage; go hand in hand with her to fairs and festivals and feel 
proud of it.’ 

‘You are right. In big cities these things are not considered particularly 
reprehensible.’ 

‘This is the chief reason for the downfall of cities like Delhi and 
Lucknow. In villages and small towns one does not often run into men of 
loose character who would initiate young men into a life of vice. Nor do 
small-town prostitutes have the power or the prestige their sisters have in the 
cities. They are subservient to the big landowners because not only their 
livelihood but even their lives are at the mercy of their patrons. In consorting 
with the progeny of landowners they have to observe the greatest of secrecy. 
In the cities, no one has power or authority over the prostitutes. They are not 
afraid of anyone because they are free to do what they like. They have the 
licence to be licentious. Hence the result.’ 

‘But when a rustic goes wrong, he really goes beyond the pale.’ 

‘Anyone who has never known the taste of something attaches greater 
value to it and is more prone to become an addict. City dwellers are 
somewhat familiar with these pastimes and therefore do not go for them with 
the same gusto and single-minded enthusiasm as that shown by country folk.’ 


‘I say, Umrao Jan, what happened to that girl who used to be with you? What 
was her name...?’ 

‘Abadi?’ 

‘That’s the one! She was a pretty girl. I saw her when she was only ten or 
twelve. She must have blossomed in her youth.’ 

‘You have an excellent memory, Mirza Ruswa,’ 

‘One never forgets that sort of thing. I used to wonder what she would 
become when she grew to be a woman. She must have grown up into 
something singularly graceful.’ 

‘I see! So you too were one of Abadi’s suitors?’ 



‘Umrao Jan, whenever your eye beholds a beautiful woman, think of me. 
And if it is possible, have my name entered in the list of her suitors. If I die in 
her pursuit (which God forbid) have a prayer said in my name.’ 

‘What if I come across a handsome man?’ 

‘Have your name put down amongst his suitors and mine amongst those 
of his sister, provided she does not fall within the categories forbidden by the 
sacred law of the Shariat.’ 

‘How wonderful! Why drag the Shariat law into this?’ ‘Because it applies 
to every situation: particularly our Shariat which omits nothing.’ 

‘Why don’t you simply say: I know it is forbidden by the Shariat but is 
condoned by custom.’ 

‘Umrao Jan, I have only one principle in life and that is to look upon a 
woman of virtue, whatever her faith or creed, as I would upon my own 
mother or sister. Attempts to mislead innocent women cause me great sorrow 
and, if I had my way, I would put all those who try to seduce the virtuous 
against the wall. But I see no wrong in receiving favours from women who 
are inclined to be generous with them.’ 

‘Allah be praised!’ 

‘Let us abandon this pointless discourse. Tell me about Abadi Jan.’ 

‘Mirza Ruswa, she grew up to become one of the most beautiful 
courtesans of the city. If you had seen her in her prime you would certainly 
have said: 

O heart, how changed she when from girl, to a woman she 
grew 

What virtue is there in holding back, why not thy thoughts 
review?’ 

‘Has she gone away to the Andamans or some other far-off place? Did 
she come to grief that you speak so sorrowfully of her?’ 

‘She’s dead to us and to the rest of the world.’ 

‘Where in the name of the devil is the lass now?’ 

‘In a hospital. Where else could she be?’ 

‘You mean to say that her youth burgeoned and burst into an exotic 
blossom?’ 



‘And by the grace of Allah the blossom bore even more exotic fruit. She 
lost her looks; her skin became like the bottom of a grilling plate. All her sins 
have caught up with her and the poor thing is on the brink of death.’ 

‘How did this come to pass?’ 

‘She was shallow and evil from the day she was born. I spared myself no 
pains and did my best to make a woman out of her but she refused to co¬ 
operate. I engaged a music teacher and a Maulvi to educate her. But her heart 
was not in these things. As soon as she was old enough to receive men I gave 
her a room of her own. Then the rapscallions of the town began to visit her. 
She had no discrimination and welcomed anyone who came. There was 
squabbling, rowing, fisticuffs and exchange of shoe beatings all the time. It 
seemed as if hell had broken loose. I pleaded with her. I beat her but it did not 
make the slightest difference. I was fed up to the teeth. The slut was always 
man- hungry. Auntie Husaini’s daughter’s son Chuttan used to come to our 
house to play with her. I let her be with him thinking she was a child till I saw 
such going-on with my own eyes that I had to put an end to Chuttan’s visits. 
Then the girl started flirting with one of my patrons. He was of a respectable 
family and had rather a good voice. But Chuttan was as evil as a man could 
be and threw all regard for me to the winds. One evening I overheard him say 
to Abadi: ‘I love your beautiful face. Alas, I am too terrified of Umrao Jan to 
do anything.’ 

‘Get away with you,’ replied Abadi, ‘this is just an excuse; she is nothing 
to be scared of.’ 

Chuttan put his arm round Abadi’s neck: ‘How lovely and how cruel!’ he 
said amorously. 

‘As if you care!’ 

Chuttan planted a kiss on Abadi’s cheek. ‘You think I don’t care? It is 
killing me, but I don’t mind dying for you.’ 

‘Mister Chuttan,’ replied Abadi very archly, ‘I have met many on the 
verge of death but have never yet attended a funeral. You are willing to die 
for me but won’t part with a paltry four annas.’ 

‘Four annas\ offer you my life.’ 

‘What will I do with your wretched life?’ 

‘Is my life absolutely worthless?’ 

‘You talk too big. If you have a four anna piece in your pocket, pass it 



‘You know I am a member of the family of the deposed King and my 
mother gets a regular pension. She hasn’t received this month’s yet. I swear 
by God I will most certainly get something for you the day after tomorrow.’ 

‘All right, now stop pestering me.’ 

‘Give me another kiss.’ 

Chuttan took Abadi in his arms. She slipped her hand in his pocket and 
took out three pice he happened to have with him. 

When Chuttan saw this, he turned pale. ‘I swear by my head I cannot 
spare the money,’ he protested. ‘It is my elder sister’s who wants me to buy 
her some dye and tooth powder.’ 

‘I also swear by your head — I will not give back the money.’ 

‘What will you do with it? You take your four annas the day after 
tomorrow.’ 

‘Wah, I will buy some spicy chaat.’ 

‘Chaat worth three pice\ All right, you keep one pice.’ 

‘You cannot get much chaat for three pice. I’ve been longing to eat it, but 
madam says it will give me a tummy ache. One day I secretly bought one 
anna worth and ate it all up. Nothing whatever happened to my belly.’ 

I said to myself what can possibly happen to this wretched daughter of 
famine who gobbles up everything that comes her way! If I ate the tiniest 
morsel it would give me indigestion. 

‘You must have bought her during a famine,’ exclaimed Mirza Ruswa. 

‘That is correct. They had been without food for three days when her 
mother offered her to me for a paltry rupee. I gave her the money and some 
food as well. I felt very sorry for the mother and asked her to stay with me. 
But she did not agree.’ 

‘Did the unfortunate woman come to see you afterwards?’ 

‘Several times. She was very happy to see her child so well looked after 
and would bless me. She came once or twice in the year and I gave her 
whatever I could afford. She hasn’t been back for many years. God alone 
knows whether she is alive or dead.’ 

‘We’ve interrupted our tale. Did Chuttan give her the four-anna piece?’ 

‘I cannot remember for the life of me. After Chuttan left I gave the slut a 
sound chiding. I snatched the money from her hand and flung it out in the 
Chowk. 

‘Alongside my apartment was another small one occupied by a young 



courtesan called Husna. Abadi became a very close friend of hers and 
acquired all Husna’s bad habits. Husna’s patrons were men of the same ilk. 
One paid her by bringing a quarter seer of puris fried in oil; another with a 
basket of mangoes of the kind that sell at two annas a hundred. She deserved 
what she got because she could not ask for anything better: two yards of 
nainsook from one; a pair of velvet shoes from another. Whenever she went 
out to fairs or carnivals she always had a few rapscallions with her. They 
were uncouth types in big turbans and dhotis or night pyjamas. They carried 
bamboo staves in their hands and wore garlands round their necks. And there 
was Husna strutting along between them waggling her hips as she walked. 
They would put down a bottle of country liquor at the Stag Inn and would 
emerge somewhat lit up and proceed on their promenade on unsteady feet, 
reeling, stumbling, singing and dancing as they went. Husna would fall in to 
the arms of one man and an instant later fling herself on the neck of another. 
They would stop in the centre of the road to settle some argument; they 
would swear, squabble and fight with shoes. Most of the company would fall 
in the gutters by the wayside. A few who got to the fair would have a go at 
crude country liquor and pass out. The clever one would give the rest of the 
gang the slip and make off with Husna. He would either take her home or 
spend the night in her room. When the fair was over, the gang would collect 
again and make for Husna’s balcony. They would hurl abuse at the chap who 
had pulled off the trick and throw stones at the windows. Husna, if she was 
in, would be too preoccupied to bother. Then a policeman would arrive on the 
scene, declare the assembly unlawful and order it to disperse. 

This is the sort of life my Abadi wanted to lead. How could I have 
allowed it? So she eloped with one Husain Ali, a retainer of one of the 
Nawabs who used to visit me. When Husain Ali took her home, his wife let 
hell loose and then left in a huff. Husain Ali was so enamoured of Abadi that 
he was not a bit worried by his wife leaving him. But there was the problem 
of cooking and Miss Abadi did not know how to kindle a fire, let alone blow 
into an old-fashioned and smoky hearth. She put up with it for some time. 
She also bore a child (one doesn’t know whether it was Husain Ali’s or 
someone else’s). It died after two months. Then the first spouse filed a suit 
for maintenance and the court decreed the payment of Rs. 1.50 per month. 
Husain Ali got only Rs. 3 per month from the Nawab. How could he and 
Abadi live on only Rs. 1.50? It had to be supplemented by extraneous 



income. Even this did not suffice as Abadi had a sweet tooth. She left Husain 
Ali and ran away with Munney, a boy who lived down the same street. 
Munney’s mother was a tough Pathan woman who was a well-known 
procuress and owner of a low-class brothel. Abadi was a lucrative addition to 
her establishment and Munney ceased to matter. Then a close friend of 
Munney called Saadat seduced Abadi under his friend’s nose and walked off 
with the young lady. Saadat’s mother kept a poultry farm. She put Abadi to 
work looking after the birds when they were taken out for an airing on an 
open plot near their dwelling. Saadat worked in a factory and was away all 
day. In his absence Abadi started a liaison with one Muhammad Bakhsh, son 
of Kallu, the greengrocer. Saadat’s mother caught her at it and told her son. 
Saadat gave Abadi a sound shoe-beating. Muhammad Bakhsh had a friend 
called Ameer who being a Nawab’s valet knew the tricks of the trade better 
and had no difficulty in persuading Abadi to come away with him. He put her 
up in an apartment where he used to entertain his friends. Abadi’s new 
assignment was to keep them amused. One of these chaps out of a fit of sheer 
generosity gave her a gift, which spread into a rash all over her body. Since 
she was of no use to Ameer any more he dumped her in a hospital where she 
is now in residence. If you desire her presence, she could be sent for.’ 

‘Spare me.’ 


1 Approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — d/7 pathar ho gaya tha — lacked ability to feel or 
react. 

2 Approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — angarron pe lotena — some act which seems 
like torture. 
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To nothing more do I aspire 

The Lord hath fulfilled my heart’s desire. 

t t was the first Thursday in the month of Rajab. It suddenly occurred to me 
that I should go to the Durgah and make my offerings. I ordered a 
palanquin and got there early in the evening. I went into the men’s courtyard 
and after loitering about in the crowded courtyard, I lit some candles and 
made my offering. I listened to a recitation of the epicedium of Husain and 
then heard a Maulvi’s oration on Husain’s martyrdom. This was followed by 
the singing of traditional songs of mourning and beating of the breast. Then 
the people began to leave. I said the prayer of farewell and got ready to go 
home. When I got to the door, it crossed my mind that I might also visit the 
women’s section of the Durgah. I was sure to meet someone who knew me, 
as my fame as a singer of laments and my association with the court of the 
Queen Mother had made me a familiar figure. I had the curtains of my 
palanquin drawn and ordered the bearers to take me round to the women’s 
entrance. An attendant helped me to dismount and escorted me in. I was not 
wrong. A lot of women recognised me and complained about not having seen 
me for a long time. We talked of the Mutiny and many other things till it got 
very late. I was about to leave when I saw the Begum from Kanpur enter 
from the adjacent courtyard. She came in great splendour: richly attired and 
attended by a host of maidservants. One held up her trailing dress; one fanned 
her as she walked; one carried a small jug of water and a pan casket and one 



had a tray of sweetmeats and things to be distributed to the congregation. As 
soon as her eye fell on me, she ran up and with great affection put her hands 
on my shoulders: ‘Where, in the name of Allah, have you been? I haven’t 
seen you since you disappeared from Kanpur. And now, we’ve only met by 
chance. You are most inconsiderate,’ she protested. 

‘It is hard to explain,’ I answered. ‘The morning after the episode in your 
garden, my people came from Lucknow and took me back. Then there was 
the Mutiny and we were on the run all the time. I did not know what had 
become of you — nor perhaps were you able to find out anything about me!’ 

‘Now at long last both of us are in Lucknow.’ 

‘At the moment we happen to be at the same place.’ 

‘This meeting does not count: you have to come to my house.’ 

‘With the greatest of pleasure. Where do you live?’ 

‘In Chaupatyun. Everyone there knows the house of my Nawab.’ 

I was about to ask her the name of her husband, when a maidservant 
intervened and said: ‘Who doesn’t know of the residence of Nawab 
Muhammad Taqi Khan!’ 

‘I would very much like to come; but won’t the Nawab Sahib be 
offended?’ 

‘He is not that sort of a man,’ assured the Begum. ‘Particularly when it 
concerns you. I gave him a full account of the happenings of that night. He 
tried very hard to trace your whereabouts and still talks about you quite 
often.’ 

‘I will certainly come over. 

‘When? Give me your word.’ 

‘I will present myself next Thursday.’ 

‘Since when did you become the spirit that wanders only on Thursday? It 
will be another six days; why not make it earlier?’ 

‘All right. I’ll come next Monday. 

‘Come on Sunday when the Nawab will also be at home. On Monday he 
may have to go to call on some Englishman.’ 

‘As you wish; let it be Sunday.’ 

‘What time shall I expect you?’ 

‘Any time you say, it’s all the same for me. I have nothing to do at home.’ 

‘Where do you live?’ 

‘In the Chowk near Syed Hasan Khan’s gate.’ 



‘I will send a maidservant to fetch you. God be with you.’ 

‘God be with you too,’ I replied. Then I remembered I hadn’t asked about 
her son. ‘How is the young master?’ 

‘Nabban! By the Grace of Allah, he is well. So you did give a thought to 
him.’ 

‘But, of course! We got talking of other things and whenever I wanted to 
ask about him, something or the other cropped up. I could not forget him.’ 

‘God has preserved him and he has grown. You will see him on Sunday.’ 

‘Please don’t say anything more. I am so excited. I am sure I will get no 
sleep. God be with you.’ 

‘God be with you.’ 
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Much did I ponder days and nights, nights and days 
I gained no insight into the world’s mysterious ways. 

a lthough I had parted from Khanum, I had no doubt of her love for me and 
continued to look upon her as my guardian. She had so much money that 
she lost interest in it. As old age overtook her, she began to turn her back on 
the world and ceased to concern herself with the girls’ earnings. But she 
continued to cherish them as before and did not turn any of them out of her 
establishment. I was her special favourite as her own daughter, Bismillah, 
had hurt her very much and she had begun to dislike her. As a matter of fact 
she kept up with Bismillah because she was her only child. Khurshid Jan had 
also come back after the Mutiny. Ameer Jan rented an apartment of her own, 
but she often came to visit Khanum. 

As long as Khanum lived, no one asked me to vacate the room that she 
had allotted to me. My things were left in it and I had my own lock on the 
door. Whenever I wanted to, I went and stayed in it. I made it a point to 
spend the ten days of Mohurram with Khanum. To the day she died, Khanum 
had a Tazia put up in my name. 

On the Friday following the day I had met the Begum, a man came to say 
that Khanum was indisposed and would like to see me. I went to her at once. 
After seeing her, I decided to go to my room and take out one of my nice 
dresses. When I opened the room, I saw cobwebs all around and dust piled 
high on the bed. The carpet and the sheets had been rolled up and there was 



litter on the floor. With pain I recalled the scenes that had taken place in the 
room. It was always beautifully done up. It was swept and the bed sheets 
aired four times in the day; there was never a speck of dust anywhere. Now it 
was in such a mess that I did not like to stay for a single moment. The bed on 
which I used to sleep was so dirty that I did not want to put my foot on it. As 
I had a servant with me, I got him to clear the cobwebs. I unrolled the carpet 
and the two of us spread it on the floor and covered it with a white sheet. The 
bedding was dusted and the sheets aired. From the store-room I brought out 
my vanity box, pan casket and spittoon and put them in the places they used 
to be at one time. I sat down on the carpet reclining against the bed and rolled 
myself a pan. I placed the mirror in front of me and gazed at my reflection. 
The memories of days gone by came flooding into my mind. I saw myself as 
I was in my youth and the faces of my admirers flashed across as on a screen. 
The pranks of Gauhar Mirza; the stupidity of Rashid Ali; the love of Faiz Ali 
and the good looks of Nawab Sultan. In short, all those who had been in this 
room passed before my eyes. It was a phantasmagoric procession of pictures, 
one succeeding the other. After the images had gone by once, the procession 
started all over again at a slower tempo and gave me time to dwell on each 
individually with details of incidents with which they were connected. Now 
each image gave birth to many others and the Chinese lantern of my mind 
became more peopled than ever. I thought of Sultan Sahib and my first 
professional performance where I had seen him; of his servant coming the 
next day; of his own visit; the delightful conversation that we had with 
recitations of poetry and discussions on literary topics; the rude interruption 
and impertinence of the Khan Sahib; Sultan Sahib’s shooting him with his 
pistol; the loyalty of Shamsheer Khan; the arrival of the Kotwal and the 
dispatch of the Khan Sahib; Sultan Sahib’s refusal to come again; my 
meeting him at another party; the sending of the note through the boy and the 
resumption of our association; the parties at Nawaz Ganj. Although it seemed 
as if these events had taken place only yesterday, there was something 
missing and the picture-sequence came to a stop at the same place each time. 
When I went over the affair something seemed to be missing between the 
arrival of the Sultan Sahib’s servant with the message from his master and the 
other events that followed. My day-dreams were rudely interrupted by my 
servant suddenly yelling: ‘Look, mistress, a centipede is crawling over your 
dupatta.’ 



I flung away the dupatta and got up. The centipede fell down with a plop 
and crawled away to the foot of the bed. The servant lifted the bed to get at it 
and what did we see! Five shining gold sovereigns. 

‘What on earth is this?’ asked the man utterly surprised. 

‘Aha,’ I said to myself, ‘there is Nawab Sultan’s first gift to me!’ ‘Gold 
sovereigns,’ I told the man. 

‘How did they get here?’ 

‘The centipede has turned to gold. Pick up the sovereigns,’ I said with a 
laugh. 

The man hesitated for a moment, then picked up the sovereigns and 
handed them to me. 

Khanum’s house had been looted during the Mutiny but no one had 
moved the bed to look beneath its legs. 
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It matters not how my desire to see my beloved is fulfilled. 

Though I meet him through my rival and see him by her side, I 
will have no envy nor pride. 

n Sunday morning at eight o’clock the Begum’s maidservant came with a 
^ palanquin and began to pester me like a bailiff. I had just got up and had 
not yet finished smoking my hookah when she started crying, ‘Hurry! 
Hurry!’ I was under the impression that I was expected after lunch but she 
said that the Begum was most particular that I should eat with her. She also 
told me that the Nawab had left for his estate early in the morning and was 
not likely to return before the evening. I had a lot to talk about with the 
Begum so I had a quick wash, combed and plaited my hair and left with the 
Begum’s maid. 

The Begum was waiting for me and as soon as I arrived, lunch was 
served. It was a most elaborate meal with fried chapattis, pilaf of fine-grained 
rice, meat sauces and curries of various kinds, chutney made of nine varieties 
of herbs and condiments, apple preserves, cream and halva. After the meal 
was over, the Begum whispered in my ear: ‘Do you remember the lentil soup 
and the corn-bread at Kareem’s house?’ 

‘Quiet! Someone will overhear us.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter; they all know that the Nawab’s mother (may God grant 
her a place in Paradise) had purchased me for her son’s pleasure.’ 

‘For God’s sake keep quiet. Let’s go to some other place where we can be 



on our own. ’ 

We washed our hands and mouths and took a pan each. The Begum 
ordered the hookah to be brought and dismissed the servants. 

‘So you did recognise me,’ I said to her when the others had left. 

‘The very first time I saw you at Kanpur, I knew I had seen you 
somewhere but could not recall where it was and was puzzled for a long time. 
I searched the four corners of my memory but it was of no avail. Then my 
eye fell on the maid Kareeman. Her name reminded me of Kareem (may his 
head be chopped off). “Oh ho, ho,” I said to myself, “I’ve got it. I saw her at 
Kareem’s house.” 

‘I was in the same fix and racked my brain for a long time. Amongst the 
girls in our establishment, there was one Khurshid who resembled you 
closely. Whenever I saw her I was reminded of you.’ 

‘Now listen to my story,’ said the Begum and proceeded to tell me all that 
had befallen her. ‘After we were separated from each other, I was sold to the 
Nawab’s mother, Umdatunnisa Begum. You may remember I was then about 
twelve years old. The Nawab was in his sixteenth year. His father used to live 
in Kanpur and was not on good terms with his wife. He had arranged the 
son’s marriage with his sister’s daughter who lived in Delhi. The mother did 
not approve of the match because she wanted her son to marry her own 
brother’s daughter. Since the husband and wife were already estranged, this 
disagreement created more bad blood between them. They were still 
wrangling between themselves when their son was taken ill. The doctors 
advised that he should be given a wife immediately or he would become 
deranged. Under the circumstances a marriage was out of the question. Then 
I arrived on the scene and the old Begum bought me. Her son became so fond 
of me that he refused to marry either of the cousins proposed for him. Strange 
are the ways of the Almighty! A few days later the Begum died and not long 
afterwards her husband followed her to the grave. Both of them had property 
in their own right. My Nawab was their only child and inherited all their 
wealth. 

‘May God preserve my Nawab, because of whom I enjoy the status of a 
Begum and live in great style. He loves me as if I were his truly wedded wife. 
To the best of my knowledge, he has never looked upon another woman with 
desire. Whatever he does outside the house with his friends and companions 
is his own business. When all’s said and done he is a man; I don’t keep track 



of his movements. 

‘God has granted all my wishes. I wanted a child. By His Grace I have a 
son. Now all I pray is for little Nabban to grow into a man so that I can find 
him a wife and when they have a child I may dandle my grandson on my 
knees. Then I will die a happy woman. The Nawab will bury me and my dust 
will be blessed by the touch of his hands. Now you tell me all about 
yourself.’ 

While Ram Dei (which was the Begum’s real name) was telling me her 
life story, I was envying her good fortune and feeling sorry for myself. Why 
had I had such a rotten deal? We had been kidnapped at the same time and 
sold by the same person — she to a wealthy Begum, I to a brothel keeper. I 
gave her a brief account to my past. When we had finished our private tete-a- 
tete, she sent for a pair of tabla, a sitar and a tempura and we had some 
music. 

When we were by ourselves, she was Ram Dei to me and I, Ameeran to 
her. Before the others, she became the Begum Sahiba and I, Umrao Jan. The 
music party went on pleasantly till late in the evening. 



^ 14 ^ 


It is true that the eye loveth to gaze fondly upon the beloved; 

But it is wise to observe restraint lest 

Someone in the crowd notice and begin to gossip about it. 

T3 y evening the easy atmosphere of the day gave way to bustle and activity 
as everything was put in order in the house before the Nawab returned. 
The tabla, the tanpura and all the other musical instruments were packed 
away. Women who wore the veil retired to the inner apartments. I left the 
Begum’s side and took my proper place in the hall. We awaited the Nawab’s 
arrival with our eyes fixed on the curtain covering the entrance. An attendant 
announced loudly: The Nawab Sahib is arriving.’ A few seconds later the 
maid raised the curtain and intoned: ‘Bismillah-ar-Rahman-ar-Rahim’ (in the 
name of Allah, the beneficent, the merciful). The Nawab entered the hall. 

As soon as I saw him I said to myself, ‘My God! It is Sultan Sahib. What 
an awkward situation!’ The Nawab’s eye fell on me and he started with 
surprise. He came towards me without taking his eyes off my face. My eyes 
were also fixed on him: 

I looked up at my love, and to my utter surprise 
I saw he was touched by the anguish in my eyes. 

‘What are you staring at?’ asked the Begum of her husband. ‘It is Umrao 
Jan, the same Umrao Jan who at Kanpur...’ 



‘Oh yes, I remember. You mentioned her to me,’ replied the Nawab, 
feigning ignorance. He took his seat on the carpet besides the Begum. We 
also sat down. 

It had got dark. A maid brought a couple of candles and placed them in 
front of us. As the Begum busied herself rolling pan, the Nawab gave me a 
surreptitious look. I returned his gaze from the corner of my eye and although 
neither of us said a word, our eyes spoke volumes. All the lovers’ plaints, 
grievances, secrets and allusions were conveyed to each other by our glances. 
‘Madam Umrao Jan,’ he said, a little formally, ‘we are much obliged to you. 
It was because of you that our house in Kanpur was saved from being looted.’ 

‘Please do not embarrass me. It was a mere coincidence that one of the 
robbers happened to know me.’ 

‘There were important papers in the house which might have been lost. 
They were saved because of you.’ 

‘Why did your honour have to leave the women in the jungle and go 
away?’ I asked him. 

‘I had no choice. The King had confiscated my Lucknow property and I 
had to go to Calcutta to appeal to the Governor- General. I left in such a hurry 
that I could not make proper arrangements either for my family or for the 
journey. I could only take Shamsheer Khan and another servant with me.’ 

‘That house is in such a wilderness! It would not be surprising if such 
incidents took place more often.’ 

‘Apart from that one, there was never any other. The Mutiny was brewing 
and lawless elements had begun to raise their heads. There was chaos in the 
land.’ 

Dinner was served. We all ate together and talked of other things. When 
we had finished chewing our pan and had smoked our hookahs, the Nawab 
asked me to sing. I sang the following ghazal : 



Even while dying I thought not of death 
But recalled her ways to the last of my breath. 


Never to love or a kind gesture was she inclined 
But thought only in what ways to be unkind 

I could have managed to pass the long night of separation 
Had not the thought of thy tresses increased my agitation 

In separation painful was my every breath 
Either I thought of you, or, more often, of death 

Ask me not why in sinful love I so much revel 
Even heaven without love will to me seem hell. 

I do not recall any more except the last line: ‘What brought back the 
memory of the morning breeze?’ 


It was monsoon time and the rain was coming down in torrents. There was a 
party in my room. Amongst the courtesans were Bismillah Jan, Ameer Jan, 
Bega Jan and Khurshid Jan. The men were Nawab Babban, Nawab Chabban, 
Gauhar Mirza, Ashiq Husain, Tafazzul Husain, Amjad Ali and Akbar Ali 
Khan. Some one was singing. Bismillah interrupted her. ‘Sister, we have 
singing every day,’ she said to her and then turned to all of us. ‘See how the 
rain is coming down: we should celebrate the monsoon with something 
special.’ 

‘We can get anything we want from the bazaar,’ I replied. 

‘From the bazaar!’ exclaimed Bismillah with surprise. ‘Food tastes much 
better if it is prepared by oneself.’ 

‘Sister, you might enjoy pottering about with pots and pans,’ broke in 
Ameer Jan, ‘but I have never cooked a thing in my life nor set much store by 
cooking.’ 

‘Let’s get the things from the bazaar and be done with it,’ suggested Bega 

Jan. 



‘What’s the matter with you girls?’ I asked. ‘Are you all hungry?’ 

‘I am not hungry,’ answered Bega. ‘Ask Bismillah. It was her idea.’ 

‘We must do something on a day like this,’ protested Bismillah Jan. 

‘I tell you what,’ said I. ‘Let’s go to Bakhshi’s Lake for a picnic.’ 

‘Excellent idea,’ agreed Bismillah Jan. 

‘We will have a wonderful time,’ chorused the other girls. 

We hired three carriages. We loaded cooking utensils, provisions and 
tents which Nawab Babban got from his house on the carriage-roofs and 
drove out towards the river. After we had crossed the Gomti, Bega Jan sang 
the popular song: 


‘My love, who hath made thee 
Swing on the mango tree?’ 

Her improvisations were so soulful that they touched my heartstrings. 

The country was a beauteous sight with an expanse of lush green all 
around. The sky was overcast and it rained ceaselessly. Streams and rivers 
had overflowed their banks. The trees looked washed and clean with rain 
dripping down the leaves. The koils called and peacocks strutted about in the 
ecstasy of dancing. 

We reached the lakeside and spread out our carpets in the summerhouse. 
We lit a fire, put on a frying pan and began to fry puris. The servants pitched 
the tents and got charpoys from a nearby village. Gauhar Mirza brought 
basketloads of mangoes. We fell on the fruit and littered the place with 
mango skins and stones. Some of the party dived into the lake and splashed 
each other with water; others played games on the slushy ground. If anyone 
slipped and fell, he had only to stand in the rain for a little while to be washed 
clean. The careful ones like Bega Jan who did not want to get wet stayed in 
the tent. (Bismillah Jan crept up from behind and smeared Bega Jan’s face 
with mango juice. She shrieked. The others roared with laughter.) 

Three gypsy women floated down from nowhere. We made them sing 
and dance for us. Their performance was not the sort which would ordinarily 
have pleased people like us, but in that atmosphere it did not seem bad at all. 

An hour before sunset, the clouds lifted and the sun came out. We 
changed into dry clothes, which we had brought with us and went out for a 



stroll in the jungle. Nawab Chabban took his raincoat and went out with his 
gun. I went off on my own. 

The sun went down behind a solid wall of massive trees. Its rays touched 
the waters of the lake and turned them to a mass of shimmering, liquid gold. 
When the sun went lower down, it tinted the sky with hues of red and pink. It 
was a bewitching sight. Anyone as romantic as I could go on looking up 
endlessly at the clouds changing their colours. 

I did not know how far I had wandered off when I came across a small 
muddy road with peasants returning home carrying their ploughs on their 
shoulders and driving their oxen before them. A little girl went by driving a 
herd of cows and buffaloes. A boy followed her with a large flock of sheep 
and goats. The peasants and the little shepherds went out of sight leaving me 
all alone once again. I took the muddy road in the belief that it led to the lake. 
As the light had begun to fail, I quickened my pace. I came across a fakir’s 
hermitage where some men were sitting smoking their hookahs. I asked them 
the way and was told that I had left the lake on my left. I had to take a 
footpath through the wood. I came across a small stream. On the bank 
opposite, I espied a man digging under a clump of trees. He was in a vest and 
a dirty dhoti. He heard me coming and looked up. Our eyes met. A suspicion 
crossed my mind and I looked a little more carefully. I knew it was Dilawar 
Khan, the man who had abducted me as a child. I was like someone 
hypnotised and could not take my eyes off him. I am sure he did not 
recognise me. Nevertheless I would have fainted if I had not heard Akbar Ali 
Khan’s servant calling me. 

Dilawar Khan also heard the servant’s voice and ran away. When the 
servant came up to me I was trembling and could not utter a word. When he 
saw me in that state, he asked; ‘Did I frighten you?’ I was tongue-tied; all I 
could do was to point to the clump of trees. ‘It is only a spade,’ he remarked, 
‘did you think he was digging a grave? But where has the fellow gone to?’ 

I pointed up the stream. ‘He must have gone off to get a smoke of chillum 
at the hermitage,’ said the servant. ‘Let’s go. Nawab Chabban has shot a lot 
of wild fowl and has been looking for you everywhere. If I had not come to 
the wood you would not have found your way back.’ 

We went across the fields back to the lakeside. 

After dinner I told Akbar Ali Khan of what I had seen. He said, ‘It is a 
pity you did not tell me earlier. If it is the same Dilawar Khan of Faizabad, he 



is a proclaimed offender. We would have caught the rascal and claimed the 
reward of Rs. 1,000 that the Government has offered for his arrest. What was 
he digging?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I replied. ‘I hope it was his own grave.’ 

‘His very name makes you blanch. He can do you no harm now.’ 

I controlled my emotions and said, ‘I am sure he buried something there 
during the Mutiny and came to dig it up.’ 

‘Let’s go and see.’ 

‘Not I. Not on your life.’ 

‘I will take my servant with me.’ 

‘What is the point of going there now? You will find nothing. He must 
have dug it up and taken it away.’ 

‘Nevertheless, I will go,’ he said somewhat loudly. Nawab Chabban and 
Bismillah Jan who were in the tent close by overheard him. ‘Khan Sahib, 
where do you want to go?’ asked the Nawab. 

‘Has your honour not retired yet?’ asked Akbar Ali Khan. 

‘No sir, not yet.’ 

‘May I present myself?’ 

‘With pleasure.’ 

Akbar Ali Khan and I went into the Nawab’s tent and told him the whole 
story. Nawab Chabban asked me: ‘How do you know this villain?’ 

There was no point telling him my life story so I said, ‘I know him well. I 
also belong to Faizabad.’ 

‘We must do something about this cutthroat,’ said Akbar Ali Khan. ‘He 
cannot have gone very far. It should not be too difficult to get him.’ 

Akbar Ali Khan called out to his servant and asked him to bring him pen 
and ink. He sent a note to the officer-in-charge of the police station, which 
was nearby. A little later the officer turned up with a posse of ten or twelve 
constables and I told him what I had seen. He sent for help from the village. 

First they went to the spot where I had seen him. One of the policemen 
found a gold sovereign of the Indian monarchy and handed it to his officer. 
Then they went to the fakir at the hermitage and got some information on his 
movements. ‘If God wills, we will get him with the loot,’ said the officer. 

The officer and his men did a thorough job of the search. They caught 
Dilawar Khan in Makka Ganj at 3 a.m. and brought him to the lakeside in the 
morning. Twenty-four gold sovereigns were recovered from his person. I was 



asked to identify him. By ten o’clock the police had completed the 
investigation and he was taken to Lucknow. Two months later he was hanged 
and his damned spirit consigned to hell. 



# I s 


Ask me not what fascination there is in reading 
What the Recording angels have writ. 

I found my life’s story all unfolded. 

tv t irza Sahib, when I saw your manuscript on my life I was so angry that I 
-*-*-*- wanted to tear it up into tiny bits and throw it away. Hadn’t I blackened 
my face often enough in my lifetime not to want to leave a record which 
people could read and cry ‘shame’ even when I was dead and gone? Only my 
indolent nature and consideration for your labours held my hand. 

Last night I happened to wake up in the middle of the night. For a long 
time I turned from one side to the other hoping that sleep would come. Then I 
got up, lit the lamp by my pillow and rolled myself a pan. I called out to the 
maidservant and asked her to get my hookah. I lay on my bed and smoked for 
a while. There were many novels and story- books in the almirah beside the 
pillow. I took them up one by one and turned over their pages. Since I had 
read them several times before, I put them away. Then my hand fell on your 
manuscript. I was extremely upset by it and swore to tear it up. Then I felt the 
presence of someone beside me who whispered in my ear: ‘All right, Umrao 
Jan, let us assume that you have torn up the manuscript and thrown it away or 
burnt it, what difference will it have made? By the order of the Just and 
Powerful God, the Recording Angels have already written down a detailed 
account of all the incidents of your life; who can erase one line of that?’ 

This mysterious voice made me tremble from head to foot and the 



manuscript nearly fell out of my hand. I abandoned the idea of tearing it up 
and decided to put it back in its place. Then without really meaning to, I 
began to read it. When I had finished the first page, I turned it over and read 
another few lines of the second. By then I got so absorbed in reading about 
my own doings that I wanted to go on and on. I had never enjoyed reading 
other stories as much because I could never forget that they were fabrications 
of the mind without any truth or substance. All the incidents that you have 
penned in my biography did, in fact, come to pass. And they passed before 
my eyes exactly as they had taken place. If anyone had seen me while I was 
reading these pages he would have had no doubts left about my being utterly 
insane. Sometimes I was rocked helpless with laughter; then tears would 
course down my cheeks. You had asked me to make the necessary changes as 
I went along. And here I was, not even aware of what I was doing. I read on 
till the early hours of the morning. I got up, washed myself, said my morning 
prayer and went back to bed to get a little sleep. I woke up at about eight 
o’clock and picked up the manuscript again. I read all day and finished it by 
the evening. 

What I found most fascinating in the story was your dissertation on 
virtuous and evil women. I agree with you that the virtuous have every right 
to the pride they have and street women like me can do nothing about it 
except feel envious. But in my case fate and circumstances had a lot to do 
with the particular course of my life. The primary cause of my taking to the 
path of evil was Dilawar Khan. If he had not kidnapped me, I would not have 
been sold to Khanum nor would my life have fulfilled its sordid destiny. 

I have done my best to change my mode of living. I have given up doing 
things of whose evil nature I am convinced. I had no chance of doing so 
earlier as in the atmosphere that prevailed in Khanum’s establishment I could 
not understand their real nature. I looked upon Khanum as my mistress and 
my ruler and did as she told me. If I did anything against her wishes, I did it 
on the sly so that I might not be beaten or scolded. (Actually Khanum never 
beat me, but the fear that she might was always there.) My life was patterned 
after that of the people amongst whom I was brought up. There was never 
any occasion to ponder over questions of ethics or morality. No one in my 
circumstances could be expected to do otherwise. 

I had not been taught the injunctions of religion nor explained the 
distinction between good and evil. That is why such matters had no meaning 



for me. Indeed, at that time I had no religion of any kind and was content to 
copy other people. If I was too lazy to do the right things or if things went 
wrong due to my own stupidity I promptly ascribed them to fate. My Persian 
reading had acquainted me with the practice of blaming the stars for 
everything. If any scheme went awry or if I was hurt by anyone, I cursed the 
skies: 


Though I am the master of my fate, 
the only power I have, 

Is to curse my fate when things go wrong. 

When my teacher or auntie Husaini or other older people talked of the 
days gone by, it seemed that those times were much better than the present 
and like them, I took to praising the past at the expense of the present without 
any rhyme or reason. Since the days of their youth are the best days of their 
lives, all persons praise old times in their old age. As the Persian proverb 
says, ‘If you have zest for life, the world is alive. If you feel dead, the world 
also seems dead.’ Young people follow the old blindly and have given 
currency to the habit of running down present times. 

When I attained my youth, attracting men by my singing became my 
main occupation. My happiness and sorrow depended on the measure of 
success or failure I achieved in competition with the other girls. I was not as 
good looking as they were but because of my knowledge of music, poetry 
and literature, I did better than them and enjoyed a certain distinction 
amongst them. This also did me some harm. As I won acclaim, my self¬ 
esteem grew. Other courtesans did not care how they got their custom. I was 
stuck-up and was frequently left high and dry. They would ask any Tom, 
Dick or Harry for a present as was customary in our profession. I was 
diffident and did not like people to get familiar too soon. I felt horribly 
snubbed if my request was turned down. Other courtesans’ only concern was 
to find out how much their patrons were worth and how much they could 
fleece them. Most of my time was spent in discovering my patrons’ 
background and interests. I had other traits which were not whorish and 
marked me out as different from the other women in the business. They 
looked upon me as self-centred, moody and somewhat mad. I went my own 



sweet way without heeding anyone. 

Then came a time when I began to look down upon my profession as 
immoral and decided to give it up. I refused to receive all and sundry in my 
apartment and for some time only accepted long-term engagements with 
noblemen; then I gave up that practice as well and began to rely only on 
singing and dancing for my living. 

When I had given up these immoral ways, I began to toy with the idea of 
settling down with some person. I gave up the plan because I knew what 
people would say: ‘She was a tart; she’s made sure of the undertaker’s 
expenses.’ The origin of this saying is the notion that if a prostitute has 
passed her prime and decides to settle down with a man, her intention is to 
ensure that her funeral expenses are paid for, that even when she is about to 
die she extracts the price of her coffin. It illustrates the utterly selfish, greedy 
and fraudulent nature of a prostitute. Even if such a woman turned her back 
on her past and became extremely virtuous, no one would believe it except 
God. If then she fell in love with all the sincerity her heart was capable of, 
neither the man who was the object of her affection nor those who heard 
about it would place any credence in her professions. Her love would be 
wasted. 

It is rumoured that I am a rich woman. Because of this, despite my age, 
quite a few men express desire for me and flatter me in many ways. Some 
praise my charm and my beauty despite the fact that they have had liaisons 
with women far better-looking than me. Some profess to be enamoured of my 
singing — although they have no ear for music and cannot tell one note from 
another. Some go into raptures over my poems, despite the fact that they 
cannot recite a line correctly — let alone be able to compose one. Some 
admire me for my learning and although they are erudite themselves, insist on 
calling me the most learned of scholars and seek my guidance on elementary 
questions of theology and ritual, like rules of fasting and prayer, as if they 
were my disciples. Some loudly declare their indifference to my wealth and 
attainments and only show concern for my health. If I sneeze, they worry so 
much that it gives them a headache; if my head aches, they are on the verge 
of death. To every sentence they speak, they add ‘May Allah preserve you’. 
Some assume the role of benevolent advisers. They treat me like a little child 
too trusting and simple to be on my own in the wily world. 



I am a woman of experience who has slaked her thirst at many a stream-. 
I appear pliable and pretend to be moulded by people, when in fact it is I who 
am moulding them. I have a few real friends who are men of culture with a 
taste for poetry, literature and music and who demand nothing except good 
conversation. They ask for nothing more from me nor I from them. I like 
them from the bottom of my heart and value their friendship because it is not 
demanding. And just because it asks for nothing it has begun to mean 
everything to me. I find no solace except in their company. Unfortunately 
none of them desires to live with me permanently. So why should I hanker 
for it? It would be like wanting one’s youth to return. 

A woman’s real life lasts only as long as her youth. Oh, if only life could 
end when youth ends! Old age is bad for everyone — particularly women and 
for women of my profession it can veritably be the picture of hell. If you look 
a little closely at the old women begging in the streets and by- lanes of 
Lucknow you will find that most of them have been prostitutes in their 
younger days — some so beautiful that they had disdained to put their feet on 
the ground. They wrought havoc in men’s lives, bringing ruin to thousands of 
prosperous homes and slaying hundreds of innocent young men. Wherever 
they went, men spread a carpet of their glances for them to tread upon. Now 
no one so much as bothers to cast a look at them. There was a time when 
men’s hearts rejoiced in their company. Now no one is willing to suffer them. 
There was a time when without their having to ask, pearls were showered on 
them; now they beg and can’t even get a crust of dry bread. 

Most of these women brought ruin upon their own heads. I used to know 
one who had once been a famous courtesan and had earned a fortune. She 
was rather fond of men. When her heyday was over she began to entertain 
men at her own expense. In her old age she took up residence with a young, 
handsome, married man who was quite obviously not in love with her. He 
had squared his wife by telling her the real reason for taking in the woman. 
The couple made much of the old lady and helped her to spend her fortune. 
When the money ran out, they threw her out. Now she stumbles about the 
streets of this city. 

Some stupid courtesans adopt young girls and get very attached to them. 
(I was bitten by the same bug.) When these girls grow up, they rake in all 
they can and walk off. Even if they stay, they gradually take possession of 


everything and reduce their benefactors to the positions of housekeepers or 
cooks. Abadi would certainly have done me in the eye and robbed me of all I 
had, if her misdeeds had not given her away earlier. In the warped world of 
courtesans, there is no such thing as love. No man in his senses will fall in 
love with a courtesan because he knows that a courtesan can belong to no 
one. And one courtesan cannot afford to have affection for another courtesan 
because inevitably there is rivalry between them. This is more so in the case 
of one who adopts a young girl. The younger courtesan will soon make it 
clear that since she does all the work, her mistress has no right to take any 
money from her. When a courtesan begins to lose her looks, her erstwhile 
admirers begin to cool off. Having been used to flattery she cannot bear life 
with no one to flatter her and turns sour. This makes men avoid her all the 
more and she, in turn, bears a grievance against all men. 

At one time I used to listen to long tales of men’s faithlessness from other 
courtesans and agreed with what they said without giving the subject much 
thought. Despite what I suffered at the hands of Gauhar Mirza and the Nawab 
who had claimed to marry me, I do not think men are any more faithless than 
women — particularly women who take to the streets. If you do not mind my 
saying so, in matters of love, men are often quite dense and women extremely 
shrewd. Most men are honest in their professions of love: most women only 
simulate it. Men are hasty with their declarations and get deeply involved for 
a little while. Women take their time and are more cautious. For this very 
reason men’s affections ebb quickly and that of women remain constant. If 
the couple or at least one of them is sensible, they can come to a satisfactory 
compromise and have a pleasant life. 

In matters of love men are credulous while women are suspicious. Men 
succumb easily to women’s wiles. Women, on the other hand, are not so 
easily swayed by masculine charms. I believe nature has made this difference 
for good reasons. Women are the weaker sex and therefore provided with 
other powers which compensate for it; amongst them, the inability to fall in 
love easily. I would go so far as to say that this is really the one quality, 
which makes up for their many weaknesses. The same situation prevails in 
the animal kingdom. Weaker animals are endowed with the ability to deceive 
in order to preserve themselves. 

Most men think that women are beautiful. I do not agree with this 
opinion. As a matter of fact neither men nor women are beautiful by 



themselves. Each sex has been given the sort of beauty which appeals to the 
other. Although every good- looking person evokes admiration, the real judge 
of a man’s looks is a woman and of a woman’s, a man. To a woman, the most 
beautiful woman is no more than a lovely flower without fragrance and men 
whom other men find ugly perhaps quite enchanting. 

Both men and women fail to grasp the subtle emotions which lead to love 
because their approach to the subject is entirely different. The qualities a man 
looks for in a woman are not those woman looks for in a man. 

Only men who serve women of wealth or who, being themselves young, 
enjoy the affections of older women, get some inkling of what love means to 
women. 

It is undoubtedly true that women prefer younger men to older ones. But 
even in this preference it is not so much the charm or handsomeness of the 
young men which attracts them, but, being weak themselves, they wish to 
provide themselves with protectors. Young men being able-bodied can be 
relied on more than old men in times of trouble. Since looks usually go with 
youth, the combination becomes irresistible. 

To a man the pursuit of love is a quest of pleasure. To a woman, the 
pursuit of love is the quest of pleasure as well as of security. Since it is 
believed that love can only be true when it has no motive, women, because 
they seek security, try to conceal its existence. 

If only people pondered over these matters, they would avoid a lot of 
bickering in their lives. If men and women knew their proper places and what 
precisely they wanted they would be able to save themselves from many 
unpleasant situations. The trouble is that if one offers advice, there is the 
stock reply: ‘That which is written in one’s fate is bound to happen.’ This 
really amounts to asking people to mind their own business and leave them 
with the liberty to do what they like. Since everything they do is ordained by 
fate, they feel they are not responsible for the consequences of their acts. 
Everything is ascribed to God — may He forgive us. This sort of stupidity 
perhaps made sense in olden times when things could change in a trice but 
not now. This reminds me of a story of the days of the Kings of Oudh. 

One day, it is said, a soldier was sleeping on a platform near the gate of 
the Pearl Palace. Being poor, he was in rags. As fate would have it, the King 
passed by that way on his morning stroll. He was unattended. One doesn’t 
know what came into his mind, but he woke up the soldier. The soldier got up 



rubbing his eyes. When he saw the King, he got very flustered. Then he 
collected his wits, remembered his sorry state and promptly presented his 
sword to the sovereign. The sword was old and rusty and was drawn out of 
the scabbard with some difficulty. The monarch accepted the weapon, 
examined it carefully and praised its excellence. He put it back in the 
scabbard and fixed it in the royal belt. He took off his own Damascene sword 
which had a gold hilt and presented it to the soldier along with the belt which 
was inlaid with gold. At that moment the Grand Vazir of Oudh, Huzoor Alam 
Ali Naqi Khan, arrived on the scene. His Majesty commended the soldier and 
his sword: ‘See how handsome the youth is! And what a fine sword he has 
given me!’ He took out the sword from his side and showed it to the Vazir. 
‘Just look at it!’ 

‘Allah be praised,’ exclaimed the Vazir, ‘Lord of the Universe, one has to 
be a connoisseur of jewels like you to find such a man and such a sword.’ 

‘But the sword I’ve given isn’t at all bad either!’ exclaimed the King. 

‘Shadow of God — how could your sword be anything but good!’ replied 
the Vazir. 

‘His dress is not befitting,’ said the King nodding towards the young man. 
By then courtiers, servants, mace-bearers and the bearers of arms arrived on 
the scene and there was quite a crowd to witness the goings on. 

‘His Majesty is quite right,’ agreed the Vazier. 

‘Let us see how he looks in our clothes,’ said the King. The courtiers took 
the hint. They ran to the palace and brought back tray-loads of royal 
garments. The King took off his robes and the pearls and diamonds he was 
wearing and presented them to the soldier. When the soldier had changed into 
royal dress the King commented: ‘Now look at him!’ 

‘Indeed, he looks a different person,’ said the Vazir. The courtiers also 
began to praise the soldier. The King’s carriage arrived and he left to take the 
air. 

The soldier came home full of joy. Jewellers, moneylenders and brokers 
followed hard on his heels. They valued the gifts at over fifty thousand 
rupees. 

The young man had been a sepoy in Najib’s platoon drawing a measly 
salary of Rs. 3 per month. The previous night he had had words with his wife 
over the dinner she had served. He had walked out of the home and spent the 
night wandering in the streets till he was worn out with fatigue. He had sat 



down by the gate of the Pearl Palace and fallen asleep. Then the miracle took 
place. Dame Fortune woke him up in the morning and smiled on him. In one 
breath he was changed from a pauper to a prince. 

Such things used to take place quite often during the monarchy. Indeed 
they were only possible under a system in which the reins of Government 
were in the hands of only one person, who was above the law and who 
looked upon the country as his fief and the public treasury as his private 
property. Under British rule there is no room for such waste. It is considered 
wrong to give someone a large sum of money without any reason or 
justification. Under the present system, everyone from the King down to the 
beggar is bound by the rule of law. If the law made any exceptions or 
recognised any privileges, it would break down. Fate has been rendered 
powerless; now one only succeeds by endeavour. 


Let me tell you about what happened to Nawab Chabban who disappeared 
from the pages of my biography. It is a fact that he went to the river and 
plunged into the stream with no intention of ever coming up again. But life is 
precious to everyone. When he ran out of breath, he decided to come up to 
take one last breath more. Then quite involuntarily he began to thrash the 
water with his legs and arms. He went under the water once again and came 
up to the surface for the same reason. By this time, he had floated down the 
river up to Chattar Manzil. By a fortunate coincidence, the heir-apparent to 
the royal throne happened to be out on a barge with his courtiers. His eyes 
fell on the drowning man and he ordered his boatmen to go to his help at 
once. Nawab Chabban did his best to get away but the rescuers overpowered 
him and brought him ashore. The Prince discovered that the young man was 
of aristocratic birth. He gave him a change of clothes and took him to his 
palace. 

Nawab Chabban was handsome, well mannered and knew how to deport 
himself. He had refined tastes, a subtle sense of humour and was in every 
way the right man to be a companion to a prince. He was engaged as a 
courtier at a handsome salary. Money was advanced to him to buy the 
necessities for his station in life. He was given servants, attendants, carriages 



and began to live in greater style than before. Now when he passed through 
the Chowk, he was on an elephant with a posse of fifty footmen and lackeys 
running ahead. Bismillah Jan and I saw him with our own unbelieving eyes 
and got the whole story from Makhdum Bakhsh who was in Nawab 
Chabban’s train. After this change of fortune, the uncle made up with 
Chabban and the marriage took place as arranged. We were invited to attend. 
Madam Khanum was presented with a lovely shawl and a scarf. But Nawab 
Chabban never came to our establishment again as he had sworn not to have 
anything more to do with Bismillah Jan. 

This sort of thing could only happen during the monarchy. Nothing of the 
sort happens under English rule: the days of carefree abandon are over and 
gone. We have been told that wealth is blind. It appears that by some miracle 
of optical surgery, her sight has been restored and she can now tell the 
difference between the foolish and the deserving. 

During the monarchy, morons who did not know the first letter of the 
alphabet were appointed to high posts. One wonders how they did any work. 
Even more laughable were the appointments of eunuchs as commanders of 
platoons and cavalry. In the end fate outplayed its hand and brain won the 
day. Now it is personal merit that counts. Since merit is largely a matter of 
reputation, it often happens that men of ability and learning are ignored 
because no one knows about them. 

For a long time, I was puzzled by the conflict between fate and free will. 
Then I come to the conclusion that people used the word ‘fate’ quite wrongly. 
If it were meant to imply that God knows our fates from the very start, there 
could be no objection; only a disbeliever would question this contention. But 
people (may Allah pardon them) usually ascribe the results of all their evil 
deeds to fate. This casts a slur on the divine power of God and is sheer 
heresy. 

It is a great pity that I did not know of these things earlier. There was no 
one to tell me and I was not sagacious enough to learn them myself. The little 
that the Maulvi Sahib taught me was of great help to me. (May Allah raise his 
status in Heaven.) At that time I did not fully appreciate their real worth. My 
only concern was to have a good time and to live in comfort. Moreover, I had 
so many admirers that I had little time to be by myself. When they began to 
drop out of my life, one by one, and since I had nothing better to do, I 
developed a taste for books. 



If I had not acquired this taste for reading, I would not have been able to 
live very long. I would have killed myself moping over my lost youth and 
brooding over the loss of old admirers. At first I whiled away the time 
reading works of fiction. One day I took out my old books to put them out in 
the sun. Among them was the ‘Gulistan’ which the Maulvi Sahib had taught 
me. I began to turn over its pages. I remembered that as a child I had disliked 
that book because I had started my education with it and the text had seemed 
very difficult. And since I was ignorant, I had failed to understand it. Now I 
read it over and over again from cover to cover. Each phrase went deep into 
my heart. Then I heard someone praise ‘Akhlaq-I-Nasiri’ and got a copy from 
him. It is a difficult book to understand because it has a large number of 
Arabic words. I read a little at a time and took many months to finish it. 
Thereafter I started on the ‘Danish Nama Ghyas Mansur’ which had just then 
been published by the Nawal Kishore Press. I followed this up by two books 
on logic, the ‘ Sughra’ and the ‘Rubra ’. What I did not understand, I asked 
other people to explain. As I read these books I felt as if the mysteries of the 
world were being revealed to me. After these, I read many books in Urdu and 
Persian on my own and so enriched my mind. I glanced through the Persian 
Quaseedas (Songs of Praise) by Anwari and Khakani. They did not attract me 
as I had no use for false praise; so I put them away on the bookshelf. 

I get many newspapers and keep in touch with what is going on in the 
world. My thrifty ways have given me enough savings to last me to the end 
of my days; Allah will take care of me in the life to come. I have been a true 
repentant and as far as possible, I observe my fasts and say my prayers. I do 
not wear a veil nor live a cloistered life (Allah can punish me for this if He 
wills). But I do bless those who observe the injunction of the veil from the 
bottom of my heart. May God preserve their husbands and their homes and 
may their chastity remain untarnished until the end of the world. 

Before I end I would like to say a few words to women of my profession: 
they should have them engraved on their hearts. O foolish women, never be 
under the delusion that anyone will ever love you truly. Your lovers who 
today forswear their lives for you will walk out on you after a while. They 
will never remain constant because you do not deserve constancy. The 
rewards of true love are for women who only see the face of one man. God 
will never grant the gift of true love to a whore. 

I have lived my life; now I await its end. I will breathe the air of this 



world for as long as it is ordained. I am reconciled to my fate. All my wishes 
have been fulfilled and I ask for nothing more although desire is a devil that 
will not be exorcised till the last breathe is out of the body. I hope this tale of 
my life will do some good to some people. I will finish with this couplet and 
hope that the reader will pray for me: 

My day comes to a close, death draws nigh 
And I have drunk of life to the dregs. 


TAMAMSHUD 


1 Approximate translation of the Hindustani idiom — ghat ghat ka pani piya hai — someone of varied 
experience. 



SOME HISTORICAL PERSONAGES IN THE BOOK 


Baku Begum: (d. 1794) She was the wife of the second ruler of 
Oudh, Nawab Shuja-ud-Dowla. Both husband and wife were buried 
at Faizabad. 

Nawab Wajid Ali Shah: (1822-77) The last ruler of Oudh ascended 
the throne in 1847 and was forced by the British to abdicate in 
1856. He died in Calcutta in 1877. 

Begum Malika Kishwar: ( d . 1857) She was the mother of Nawab 
Wajid Ali Shah. She went to England with her younger son. Prince 
Mirza Sikandar Hashmat, to plead for the restoration of the 
monarchy in Oudh. She died in Paris in 1857. 

Prince Mirza Sikandar Hashmat: ( d . 1858) He was the younger 
brother of Wajid Ali Shah. He went with his mother to the England 
to plead for the restoration of the monarchy in Oudh and died in 
Paris in 1858. 

Prince Mirza Birjees Qadr: He was a son of Wajid Ali Shah. He 
was proclaimed King of Oudh during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. 
Mirza Salamat Ali Dabeer: (1803-75) One of the most prominent of 
the Marsiya (elegaic) poets of the nineteenth century. His songs of 
lament were celebrated in Lucknow and beyond. He helped Ruswa 
in his writing career. 



GLOSSARY OF URDU WORDS 


Anna : A unit of Indian currency till the mid twentieth century. The currency 
units were rupees, annas, pice, pies and cowries. An anna was one-sixteenth 
of a rupee. 

Chaat : A highly spiced preparation of sliced potatoes, fritters made of 
flour mixed with a thick sauce of chillies, black salt and tamarind. 

Champak : A light yellow coloured ornamental flower native to India. 
Scientific name Michelia Champaca. 

Chandu : Boiled opium smoked through a hookah. 

Chapatti: An unleavened bread, usually circular and flat like a pancake. 

Charpoy : A bedstead which, typically, is strung with cord. 

Chillum : The earthen bowl of a hookah. It can be detached from the 
hookah and smoked directly. 

Chowk : A Hindi word for square or crossroads. In the book it refers to 
the prostitutes’ quarter in Lucknow. 

Cowrie : Smallest unit of the then Indian currency. Cowrie shells 
represented parts of a pie till the mid-twentieth century. 

Dhoti : A kind of clothing, often worn by males in north India to cover 
the lower part of the body. It consists of a long cloth knotted round the waist, 
passed between the legs and tucked in at the back. 

Dupatta : A piece of fine cotton or silken cloth (approximately 2 x lm) 
used by women to cover the head, shoulders and bosom. It is often crinkled 
artificially to make it more attractive. 

Durgah : A holy shrine of the Muslims. In the book it refers to a 



particular shrine in Lucknow — the Durgah dedicated to Hazrat Abbas, the 
younger brother of Imam Husain, who was killed with him at Karbala. 

Eid : Name of a Muslim festival: celebrated to mark the end of Ramadan, 
the month of fasting. 

Ghazal: A love lyric consisting of a series of couplets not necessarily on 
the same theme. The last couplet usually has the pseudonym of the composer 
— as ‘Ada’ in the compositions of Umrao Jan of this novel or ‘Ruswa’ as of 
the author, Mirza Muhammad Hadi. 

Gomti : A river in the north of India. The city of Lucknow is situated on 
its banks. 

Haandi : A haandi is a large metallic pot, usually made of copper, in 
which food is simmered. 

Halva : A sweet pudding made of flour or semolina or vegetables by 
frying them in clarified butter and then boiling in water or milk. Sugar, syrup 
and other condiments are added to taste. 

Hookah : Consists of an earthen bowl (chillum) in which tobacco and lit 
charcoal are put, a reed pipe runs from the chillum to a small water container, 
from which another pipe juts out which is smoked. Hookah is also known as 
hubble-bubble. 

Huzoor : An extreme term of respect — like ‘my lord’. 

Imam Ali: The cousin and son-in-law of Muhammad, the Prophet. 

Jemadar : A non-commissioned Indian officer of the Indian army. The 
head of a body of police or of servants was also called a Jemadar till the late 
twentieth century. 

Khalifaji : In the book the term is applied to a Muslim tabla or sarangi 
player. In that era, the term also applied to barber, tailor, wrestler, fencing- 
master. 

Khan : A man of Afghan or Pathan race is addressed as khan. It was also 
a title of honour as it implied, in specific cases, the leader of a tribe. 

Khus : A kind of fragrant grass. Scientific name Andropogon muricatus. 

Khus-chicks : Screens made of the fragrant khus straws are used in 
summer to protect a room from glare and heat. The chicks are sprinkled with 
water to cool the air passing through them. 

Koil: The black or Indian cuckoo. Scientific name Cuculus indicus. 

Kos : A measure of distance, equivalent to roughly just over 3 km. 

Kotwal : Till the end of the Mughal period, the senior police officer in 



charge of a city’s main police station was called a Kotwal. 

Leila and Majnun : The chief protagonists of a famous Arab love story. 

Lungi: Broad piece of cloth wrapped around the waist which serves as a 
sleeping pyjama, a swimming or bathing suit. 

Maulvi: A Muslim priest and scholar of Islamic theology. 

Mathnawi: A long narrative poem. 

Meer Sahib : A Saiyyid is usually addressed as Meer Sahib. The 
expression literally means ‘Honourable Chief’. 

Mian : A Hindustani word meaning a good man. Only Muslims are 
addressed as mian. 

Mirza : A person of Mongol or Turkish race; also a title of honour at the 
Moghul court. 

Mohur : A gold guinea. 

Mohurrum : The annual period of mourning observed mostly by Shia 
Muslims, commemorating the assassination of Imam Husain, the younger 
grandson of Prophet Muhammad, and his followers by the forces of Yezued 
at Karbala. 

Mujra : A music or dance performance given by a courtesan in which the 
lyrics of the song are accompanied by appropriate miming. 

Mullah : A Muslim priest who leads prayers in a mosque. 

Munias : Small birds. 

Murshid : An Urdu word, meaning one who shows the way. 

Mushaira : A poetic symposium in which poets recite their own 
compositions, usually ghazals and nazams. 

Nawab : A Muslim aristocrat or noble of a specific rank in feudal society. 
A woman may also be a Nawab, e.g., Nawab Malika Kishwar, though she is 
usually addressed as Begum. 

Navroz : The Parsi festival of the new year, Navroz falls on 21 March. In 
India, the Shias and the Parsis observe it. 

Neem : The Hindi word for the margosa tree. 

Pan : Betel leaf. 

Pan-dan : Box in which betel leaves and other ingredients for rolling it 
are kept. 

Pankha : A Hindi word for a fan. In the book, it refers to a big wooden 
frame with cloth flaps which used to be hung from the ceiling of a room. A 
cord was attached to the frame which would be pulled by someone standing 



or sitting outside the room. When the cord was pulled to and fro the flaps 
created a breeze. 

Pice : Till the mid-twentieth century, a quarter of an anna was called a 
pice. 

Pie : One third of a pice. 

Pilaf: An Indian dish of spiced rice or wheat with meat, fish, vegetables 
etc. 

Puri: A small chapatti fried in clarified butter instead of being roasted on 
grills. 

Pyjamas : In India, pyjamas do not mean a night-suit. They are usually of 
plain white colour and are also worn in the daytime. 

Quaseeda : Persian or Urdu songs of praise or panegyrics usually sung in 
courts. 

Raga : In Indian classical music a pattern of notes, used as a basis for 
improvisation. 

Rajab : The name of the seventh month of the Muslim calendar. 

Ram Kali: The name of an early morning raga. 

Rashid : An Urdu word meaning one who knows the way. 

Rupee : A unit of Indian currency. 

Saki : Young boys or girls deputed to pour the wine at a gathering; also 
vendors of hookah, who went round with hookahs ready to be smoked. 

Saiyyid : Descendants of the Prophet Muhammad, held in great respect by 
all Muslims. 

Sarangi: A stringed musical instrument, played with a bow. 

Seer : A measure of weight in India till the mid-twentieth century, 
roughly equivalent to 880 gms. 

Shama : The Hindustani word for a flame. During mushairas, a candle is 
kept within a glass-case and placed before the poet whose turn it is to recite. 
The flame of the candle — the shama — represents the burning of the self to 
give light. 

Shariat: The body of Muslim religious law which tells the Muslim how 
to behave in everyday life. 

Shirin and Farhad : The main protagonists of a famous Persian love 
story. 

Shyam Kalyan : An early evening raga. 

Sitar : A stringed musical instrument of the lute family played with a 



plectrum. 

Sohini: The name of plaintive raga sung late at night. 

Sooha : The name of an amorous raga sung or played late in the evening. 

Surahi: An earthen flask used to store and cool water. Also term for wine 
flasks. 

Syce : Groom. 

Tabla : A pair of percussion instruments played with the hands to keep 
time with instrumental music or singing. 

Tabalchi: A fab/a-player. 

Tamam Shud : The very end. 

Tanpura : A four-stringed musical instrument which provides a drone for 
a singer. 

Tazia : When the Shias take out mourning processions during Mohurrum, 
the tazia represents the tomb of Imam Husain. 

Urs : The death anniversary of Muslim holy men which is celebrated by 
large crowds with prayer and singing at their shrines. 

Yogi : One who practices yoga and has reached a high level of awareness 
of the Supreme Being. In the book, the yogi is a charlatan who pretended to 
be one to defraud people. 

Zenana : In an orthodox Muslim family, the apartments for the ladies of 
the house, where no male could enter it except immediate family members 
from whom purdah or the veil was not observed. 
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